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SALE 


Liberal Underwriting — 
you may be surprised at our favorable consideration of such histories 
as — skull fracture, malaria, diabetes, gout, prostatectomy, hyster- 
ectomy, ruptured intervertebral disc, etc. 

Complete Juvenile Underwriting — 
including payor benefit. Progressive Protection policy, written 0-15, 
automatically expands fivefold at age 21 without increose in premium. 

Business Ins_rance — 
with flexible settlement options enables you to carry out programming 
to meet individual needs in connection with Stock Purchase, Stock 
Retirement and Partnership Purchase Plans. 

Flexible Settlement Options — 
provide almost unlimited methods for distribution of proceeds including 
privilege of taking part in cash and part under options or of leaving 
at interest temporarily and changing to another option later. 

Disability Income Provision — 
provides $10 per month per $1,000 with coverage to age 60, issued 
to males 21-55. 

Premium Payments Can Be Changed at Any 
premium due date, not necessarily the policy anniversary, giving 
flexibility of payment dates in arranging programs. 

Both Renewable and Convertible Term — . 
also popular policies combining Ordinary Life and Term. Riders 
designed to cover the outstanding balance of a mortgage or to pro- 
vide family protection may be attached to basic policies. 

Special Class Underwriting 
offered in wide range with issues in substantial amounts up to 500% 
of expected mortality in many cases. 

Group Coverages — 
complete across-the-board underwriting. Our convenient nation-wide 
Group district offices expedite service. 

Premiums Accepted 
up to 20 years in advance at 22% discount. Maximum amount con- 
sidered on individual basis. 

55% Graded Commission Schedule. 

Pension Trust Service — 
complete comprehensive coverage without farming out portions of 
your case. 

Liberal Dividend Schedule — From full-time representatives of 
results in low net cost. other life companies we invite 

only surplus and special business. 


Massa fused Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
: ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In millions (000,000 omitted) L 
: % Change 
AA FE | AY Ul k ANCE TOTAL INSURANCE ions . 
Month 1952 1953 1954 1953-1954 
January $2,080 $2,354 $2,584 v 
2,240 2,662 2,779 
3,389 3,424 % Aetna 
i 3,246 3,183 Coloni: 
M 3,121 3,286 59 Colum! 
3,223 3,138 3% 4 
° Coinec 
are our specialty $15,111 $17,995 $18,394 24 contin 
2,513 2,919 eg 
2,387 Bad Gulf L 
Septemb 2,589 yA Jeffers 
BOUGHT * SOLD * QUOTED Genber 2'738 2'870 a 
November 2,594 3,038 ste a 
] Ree ‘ : } December 3,460 3,735 ae 
ad , ‘ ulte 
nqgurries invitee $33,943*  $39,488* Lincoh 
M 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES Pie 
January $1,653 $1,720 +% a ‘lad: 
WA LT E R C . G tH) R E Y C 0 ° February 1,725 1,820 6% = 
2,183 2,342 7% Travel 
2,062 2,155 5% 8. 
YUkon 6-2332 * Teletype SF 5 } 2:023 2.087 3% ae 
Russ Building, San Francis: 2,112 2,160 2% 
* Adjus 
* $9,824 $11,758 $12,284 1% + Adju: 
eee ar. aeeeyye B® 1086 1,683 1,970 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 14 1,574 1,847 
September 1,604 1,788 
October 1,828 1,924 
November 1,682 1,966 
December 1,963 2,215 
$21,788*  $25,307* 13-15 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 1-15 
$444 
551 qe 20-24 
2% 27-29 
Non-Cancellable and = 2% 27-30 
' Guaranteed Renewable 09-30 
$3,331 
September ” 
October 3-15 
November ‘ 
Participating December 451 10-22 
LIFE INSURANCE ag a 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 21-23 
$420 73% 8 
408 $% 
480 —22% 
456 —28% 
592 24% 
423 —24% eo 
$2,779 5% 
ALAF 
Pru 
Dix: 
September Life 
October Occ 
Uni 
December - 
CALI 
$6,168* $7,675* Gov 
* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than those stated as 
the yearly total due to the exclusion of credit life insura:ce Pro 
and year-end adjustments from the monthly figures. 
Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
and Institute of Life Insurance. Ni 
lol! 





Best's Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
N EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per 
Insurance News BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. Year in the United States. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation: 


1954 Range July 

High Low 15, 1954 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. f 94 145 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ¢ 59 86 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 70 91 
Counecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 5 219 340 
Continental Assurance Co. 123 138 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 40 67 
Gulf Life Insurance Co, 2g 21 29 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.* ... 57% 70 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ‘ 645 885 

20% 281% 

6614 914% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 2 193 282 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 52 70 

National Life and Accident Insurance Co.} 65 4834 63% 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 58 33 58 
TTT TTT ree ee 1,320 S44 1,305 
77% 60 74 

West Coast Life Insurance Co. 3¢ 28 3544 


Life and Casualty Insurance Co. 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 


Travelers Insurance Co. 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. 


* Adjusted for 33144% stock dividend. 
+ Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 


conventions ahead 


SEPT. 
International Claim een annual, 
The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. 
Bureau of Accident and Health Underwriters, annual, Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
National Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Boston. 
Life Advertisers Association, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
National Fraternal Congress, annual, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City. 
Michigan Life Agency Management Conference, Michigan 
State College, Lansing, Mich. 


Wentworth-By- 


OcT. 
American Life Convention, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
Society of Actuaries, Hotel Statler, Boston. 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, Atlantic 
alumni conference, Rye, N. 
Mid-West Management Conference, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
Northern California Agency Building Conference, Berkeley. 


annual, 


company developments 


ALABAMA 
Prudence Life Ins. Co. Chicago, IIl. 
BM ONO EMA CAR 5 85 oo bos 6 vos 5'05ss-eraeen wales Newnan, Ga. 
Ene Underwriters Ins. Go. «22.6 lcsccccvecn Shreveport, La. 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. Raleigh, N. C. 
United Home Life Ins. Co. .............. Indianapolis, Ind. 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


; San Antonio, Texas 
Professional and Business Men’s Life Ins. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 


Admitted 


CANADA 
Holland Life Ins. 


Admitted 
Society Amsterdam, Holland 
(Continued on page 83) 
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‘Brice Fulghum, 4 years in life insurance and 


in each of those years a Pacific Mutual Big Tree 
Club Top-Star, is one of San Francisco's out- 
standing field underwriters. 


Says Brice, an officer in his city’s Leading Pro- 
ducers Club, “Pacific Mutual's practical selling 
aids, including audio-visual material, plus the 
company’s superior coverages and my General 
Agent’s continuous guidance, have equipped me 
to do a progressively effective job in solving 
the economic problems of my business and pro- 
fessional clientele. I'm equipped to serve—and 
to succeed!” 


Pacific 
| 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
RETIREMENT PLANS—GROUP 
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A good “prescription” for HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE... 


F YOU are one of the several millions of 

Americans who have, or will have, the 
common, uncomplicated type of high blood 
pressure . . . or hypertension . . . your doctor 
will probably recommend a “prescription” 
like that shown above. 


There are, of course, several drugs that 
may be helpful in treating high blood pres- 
sure, and others of promise are under study. 
In addition, special diets . . . for example, 
those in which salt is restricted . . . are often 
beneficial. Surgery, also, may be helpful when 
other measures fail. 


Successful control of hypertension, how- 
ever, still depends mostly on whether or not 
the patient learns to live on good terms with 
high blood pressure. For example, many 


victims can keep their blood pressure from 
rising still higher . . . and may even lower 
it . . . simply by controlling their weight 
through proper eating habits. 


Since the majority of people who develop 
high blood pressure are of the so-called 
“high-strung type,” it is most important for 
them to learn to avoid sustained tension 
which tends to elevate blood pressure and 
perhaps keep it at an excessively high level. 
Avoiding tension usually involves a change 
in attitude and perspective toward what we 
must do, rather than ceasing or drastically 
curtailing normal activity. 

Those suffering from hypertension should 
see their doctor for regular check-ups and 
treatment. This will enable the doctor to 






detect possible complications early, and to 
take steps to help correct them. 


It is also wise for those who do nor have 
hypertension to arrange for periodic health 
examinations, including a check on biood 
pressure. This is especially important for 
those who are middle-aged and older, are 
overweight, or have a family history of 
hypertension. 


Did you ever hear the expression, “To 
live a long life, learn to saunter instead of 
gallop”? There’s a lot of truth in it for 
everyone . . . especially for those wi‘h high 
blood pressure. In fact, many people today 
who have this ailment can expect to live 
long and useful lives simply by reducing 
the tension in everyday living. 





COPYRIGHT 1954—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 












sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitin, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 





1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Joe EDITORS’ 
CORNER 


*** Insurance and mutual funds have several areas 
of conflict in some of which the disagreements have 
come close to the boiling point recently. For instance 
the practice of certain insurance agents of selling mutual 
funds as a sideline has disturbed many in the industry 
because of an ingrained distrust of common stock 
investments. There is however also a considerable area 
in which the proponents of both sides can reach an 
agreement. The editorial on page 10 suggests that it 
might be well for /nsurance and Mutual Funds to get 
together to determine more closely these areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement. 


*** Each year we prepare a compilation of the leading 
companies of the previous year showing a cumulative 
table of the assets and the insurance in force of the first 
fifty companies in point of size. Also the insurance 
written, the assets and the insurance in force of the fifty 
largest companies in each category are tabulated. These 
figures of the Leading Companies, 1953 appear on page 
12 of this issue. 


**kk Our annual study of Twenty Year Net Costs ap- 
pears on page 15 of this issue. The figures are on a 20 
year basis, which for the actual history figures, means 
the issues of 1934. The rankings are by actual history 
costs and the groupings by cash values available are 
those for the actual histories. The tables are presented 
as of interest chiefly in showing what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item of 
policy cost for certain types and ages. No other im- 
portance is claimed for them. 


**x* An old adage, perhaps better known to our fathers 
than to ourselves, deals with the choice of being a big 
frog in a small pool or a small frog in a large pool. 
oth have their own advantages and satisfactions. The 
big bull frog takes big jumps and may very well miss 
opportunities by leaping over them. These opportunities 
may be relatively quite as important and are the special 
province of the smaller frog. But the point is that all 
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men cannot be big frogs and some cannot jump quite 
as far as their fellows. All this is related to the selling 
of life insurance in the article, How Far Can a Frog 
Jump? on page 20. 


**kk Tn our May and July issues we published compre- 
hensive articles on investments by life insurance com- 
panies in housing developments, by direct investments 
in real estate other than housing and by the direct 
placement of corporate securities. The third and final 
article on Life Insurance Investments appears on page 
25 of this issue. It considers the problems involved and 
the techniques applied in the making of developmental 
loans, in granting loans to small incorporated businesses 
and in investment in such fields as railroad equipment, 
tankers and oil and gas production. 


xxx There is no question that there is a demand for 
non-cancellable accident and sickness insurance which 
exists and which the carriers already in the field and 
those planning to enter the field recognize. The future 
of this type of coverage and its role in protecting the 
American people will depend largely on how success- 
fully company management can adopt proven principles 
to the needs and conditions of the future. A look at 
Non-cancellable Trends and Outlooks is given in the 
article on page 29. 


**x* All too commonly two persons are hired by two 
different departments of a company to do substantially 
the same work. One may be more experienced than the 
other, more willing and adaptable and all-in-all a more 
valuable employee. Yet he may be started at a lower 
salary level than the less desirable person. This situa- 
tion will usually occur, however in a company which 
has. a decentralized method of hiring personnel. On 
page 41 are given some of the advantages of Centralized 
Hiring procedures. 


xxx Premium Billing methods of life insurance com- 
panies fall generally into one of two broad classifications : 
special systems for the entire billing of certain smaller 
portions of the business and various systems used within 
the regular billing procedure. A questionnaire was sent 
to seventy-five companies asking a number of questions 
regarding the types and methods used in performing 
this function. The results of that survey along with 
some comments on the various systems and indications 
of any trends which may have developed or may be 
developing are given in the article on page 48. 





Best's Life Insurance Reports 


The 49th annual edition shows detailed and compre- 
hensive analyses of the financial condition, management 
and operation of 654 companies and associations. There 
is an increase of 82 companies and 140 pages in the 
present edition. 

1,580 pages: $20.00 per copy, published by the Alfred 
M. Best Company, 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N.Y. 


Insurance Agent; Life, Accident & Health. 


This book is written expressly for those who seek 
an efficient way to study for their licensing examina- 
tions. It is prepared from the candidates viewpoint 
and compactly conveys the important aspects of life 
and accident and health insurance. Definitions and ex- 
planations are supplied where needed but in general the 
book presents the material on a question and answer 
basis. Where it has not been practical to instruct 
through question-and-answer sections, outlines and 
definitions supplement these sections. 

$3.00 per copy: Published by the Arco Publishing 
Company, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. TF. 


Tax Free Profits For Your Family by Harold O. Love. 


This booklet explains to profit-conscious investors 
how life insurance pays a substantial tax free profit 
to the investor’s family depending on the age and type 
of contract purchased. Two series of factful docu- 
mented charts show the tax-free status of investments 
in life insurance. Twelve charts show concrete ex- 
amples and a set of blank charts is provided for the 
investor to work out his own comparisons. 

24 pages: $1.00 per copy. Published by Charles D. 
Spencer & Associates, Inc. 166 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Retirement Income Plans For Outside Salesmen by H. H. 
Maynard, Ohio State University and Philip McVey, 
Case Institute of Technology. 

Based on replies to a questionnaire mailed to mem- 
bers of the National Sales Executives, Inc. this is a 
study of 508 companies employing 56,214 outside sales- 
men. The report tabulates the working details of 247 
privately sponsored pension plans in which coverage 
is extended to salesmen. 


8 


PUBLICATIONS 


The survey explores the differences in size, age, type, 
products, marketing programs and personnel policies 
between companies which pension salesmen and those 
which do not. Results generally support the thesis that 
differential treatment is unnecessary. Some 77% of 
the sponsors claim real selling advantages for their 
pension systems. They say their salesmen are mire 
loyal, enjoy higher morale and can be retained longer 
if valuable in their territories, or more easily retired if 
they are not valuable. Furthermore the sponsors claim 
that pension plans attract better qualified men to selling 
jobs. 

The report also tabulates how sponsoring companies 
finance pension funds, how salesmen are prepared for 
retirement, what limits are placed on benefits paid, how 
administrative problems may be handled and what sales- 
men think of their pension plans. 

64 pages: $1.50 for members—$2.00 for non-mem- 
bers. Available from the National Sales Executives, 
136 East 157th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Life Insurance Buildings by Arthur O. Angilly, A.1.A. 

This new publication furnishes a guide to companies 
which are considering new structures. Some of the 
topics included are: planning the program, costs, design, 
selection of the site, choosing an architect and con- 
struction. 

$7.50 per copy plus $.20 postage. Available from Life 
Office Management Association, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Investment Companies (1954) 


“Contrary to common belief” the publishers say, “the 
two functions (insurance and investment) are com- 
plementary rather than unrelated. Unfortunately, even 
many insurance and investment people are apt to over- 
look this fact. We should be joining forces to see thiat 
the man concerned about his family’s security and his 
own future can be helped to work out an integrated 
program that will give him the best possible chance of 
assuring both.” In this current edition of the compen- 
dium of information about mutual funds and investment 
companies, a new chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the close relationship between the family man’s insut- 
ance and investment programs. 

Published by Arthur Weisenberger, 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Best’s Life News 
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Accident and Sickness Insurance by Dr. David McCahan, 
CLU, Executive Director of the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education and President of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 


This is a new volume designed to provide a compre- 
hensive up-to-the-minute understanding of one of the 
most discussed forms of insurance today. It contains 
fourteen chapters by thirteen authorities on the subject, 
and was prepared under a master plan. Presentation 
however is in non-technical language which should make 
the book extremely useful to members of the public 
who are concerned with social problems, medical eco- 
nomics and public health as well as to persons engaged 
in insurance activities. 

344 pages: $4.50 per copy. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Managing a District—co-authored and edited by Donald 
Bramley, senior consultant and Stanford Y. Smith, 
consultant. 

Believed to be first basic text on district manage- 
ment in combination companies, this new book examines 
the specific jobs of the district manager and his manage- 
ment team throughout thirteen chapters to give an 
overall picture of the job. The keynote of the book is 
sounded in the opening chapter, entitled “Your Job 
and the Management Team.” Therein the ultimate 


responsibility for the success of the district is placed 
squarely with the manager and it is revealed that his 
responsibility and objective are one and the same thing 
—building successful career men. Subsequent chapters 


deal with specific managerial tasks including the selec- 
tion and training of assistant managers, planning, work- 
ing with present organization, building new organiza- 
tion and training and supervision. 

130 pages in loose-leaf binder. Sponsored by Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association Combina- 
tion Companies Committee and the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Training and available from the Association. 
at 855 Asylum Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


Medico-Actuarial Mortality Charts, 1953. 


This is a book designed to interpret the data of the 
1951 impairment study and the 1939 blood pressure 
study, prepared by the Society of Actuaries (U. S.) in 
conjunction with the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America (U. S.). Both of these 
studies contain very important mortality data in a form 
that is difficult to understand easily. The data repre- 
sents the combined mortality experience of several of 
the largest life insurance companies of the United 
States with the blood pressure study, for example, 
being based upon 1,500,000 policies. 

These charts cover about four hundred impairments 
with mortality data for standard and sub-standard risks 
and show approximately fifteen hundred graphs each 
valuable in visualizing the data. The graphs show the 
telationships between actual and expected mortality by 
percentages. 

$1.00 per copy. Published by Graphic Chart Service, 
P.O. Box 342, Boston 1, Mass. 
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SO LOM A 


Life Office Management Association 

is truly a cooperative organization. 

Through research, educational projects, and 
exchange of information by member companies, 
LOMA continuously improves office operation 
and employee effectiveness. 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia has 
gained much through LOMA. 25 per cent 

of our present Home Office clerical force has 
received LOMA training. 
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30 Years On The Firing Line by Lester O. Schriver. 


This book deals with the shop talk of the author with 
a great number of the most successful men in the life 
insurance business. The author, the managing director 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, pre- 
sents ideas in vivid and lucid language on such subjects 
as “How Do You Become A Millionaire?’, “What 
Makes Them Buy” and “The Romance Of Life Insur- 
ance.” The author has liberally quoted many great 
leaders in the field on the meaning and methods of life 
insurance selling. 

64 pages: $2.00 per copy, published by The Insurance 
Field, P. O. Box 1164, Louisville, Ky. 


18 years of Public Assistance—1936 through 1953. 


This study reviews the operations of five public 
assistance programs: Old Age Assistance, Aid to 
Dependent Children, Aid to the Blind, Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled and General As- 
sistance. 

The study is devoted primarily to inquiry into some 
of the factors which are responsible for the expansion 
of public assistance, what effect similar factors may 
have in the future and the philosophy which is underly- 
ing this entire development. 

43 pages: Prepared by the Research Council for 
Economic Security, 111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Til. 





and mutual fumes 


OME of the disagreements between life insurance 

agents and the sellers of mutual funds have come 

close to the boiling point in recent weeks. The 
New York City Life Underwriters’ Association, through 
its board of directors, has expressed its disapproval of 
life insurance companies insuring mutual fund plans. 
The resolution also opposed the tie-in sale of life insur- 
ance and a mutual fund plan in such a way as to obligate 
the purchaser’s estate to complete payments under an 
instalment investment purchase. The resolution points 
out that the purchaser does not have this obligation if 
he lives. The association is polling companies operating 
in New York State as to their practice and intentions. 


"No Fundamental Conflict" Statement 


Perhaps in answer to this, or other criticism of mut- 
ual fund-life insurance relationships, the director of 
public information of the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies issued a statement saying that 
there is no fundamental conflict of interest between 
mutual funds and life insurance, that the funds are 
purchasers of life insurance from existing companies 
and are thus “bringing the benefits of life insurance 
in larger amounts to many families and, in fact, even 
to some families which have not previously had this 
protection.” 


10 


The above conflicting viewpoints are fairly represent- 
ative of opinions held in both camps. Thus many in 
the insurance industry and many connected with mutual 
funds line up on opposite sides of a fence, although some 
are not sure just what the nature of the fence is. 

Insurance and mutual funds have several areas of 
conflict. The first and most obvious one is that their 
salesmen compete for the same dollar in the prospect's 
pocket. Surely the keenest competition these days comes 
from the competition with tangibles—the new re- 
frigerator or TV set, the wife’s new outfit, the flashy 
car to impress the neighbors. Yet the fact remains that 
the ideal prospect for life insurance—the middle-class 
man who is conscientious, who thinks of the future wel- 
fare and education of his family and his and his wiie’s 
old age—this prospect is the natural one for the seller 
of mutual funds. In our belief, however, this is not a 
major source of the present friction between mutual 
funds and life insurance. 

In our view, the major source of friction between 
mutual funds and life insurance is that while the pro- 
ponents of each side believe in their own product, they 
do not believe equally in that of the other side. ‘he 
mutual fund man has faith in mutual funds and, to a 
degree, in life insurance. In fact, in their publications 
and in their advertisements, mutual funds advocate the 
ownership of “adequate” life insurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE AND MUTUAL FUNDS—Continued 


The life insurance man believes in life insurance, but 
he does not, in most cases, reciprocate toward mutual 
funds by advocating their purchase. His reasoning is 
that life insurance has a remarkable record of success, 
even during the worst of the depression, when some 
investment trusts did not. Life insurance dollars are 
guaranteed, and while inflation affects life insurance 
proceeds adversely, it makes the payment of premiums 
easier and dollars paid a widow are always big dollars 
to her. Life insurance men by inclination distrust com- 
mon stock investments ; they point to the fact that their 
own company investment men are not keen on investing 
in stocks for their companies, even to the limited amount 
allowed. (While it is true that rules for valuing stocks 


do not encourage their purchase by life companies, . 


officials of the companies are so lukewarm on stocks that 
they have made no real effort to get the rules changed. ) 

Distrust of stocks is not limited to life insurance men. 
A collapse as bad as that of 1929 may not happen again. 
Certainly we cannot act as if it were likely. On the other 





““No man ever 


got lost on a straight road” 


SAID LINCOLN in his crystal clear— 
common sense manner. To the man desiring 
to get “on a straight road," for a profitable 
future career, and if ready for general agent 
responsibility, we offer an ideal opportunity in 
the rich region west of the Mississippi. Our 
one hundred and fifty-eight million dollar com- 
pany is now engaged in a comprehensive ex- 
pansion program. To get on the straight high 
road for success and profit, contact us now for 
complete information without obligation. Cor- 
respondence and exchange of information will 
be held in mutual confidence. Are you ready 
to advance with National Reserve Life? 


hand, it would be a brave man who would say that it 
could never happen again. That would be like telling 
Little Red Riding Hood, before her second trip through 
the woods, that because the wolf that ate Grandma is 
dead the species is extinct. 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 





PA} NATIONAL RESERVE 
Current Problems 8S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
? P iy ‘ . TOPEKA - + - SIOUX FALLS 

Present disagreements arise from the objections of : Cp ireng as the Strongest - Enduring as Rushmore 
life insurance people—or some of them—to certain 

agents selling mutual funds as a sideline to life insurance 

and to the combination of life insurance and mutual 

funds in one plan. These practices disturb many people 


in our business, not so much from the standpoint of | HII | 
competitive self interest as because of what seems to | | | | | 
be a conflict between what the life insurance man be- | 

lieves to be in the prospect’s interest—life insurance— or those 
































and a less tried method of preparing for the future— 
mutual funds. 


who appreciate 
the finest ... 


Areas of Agreement 


, Surrounded by charm and luxuries . . . 7 minutes 
Proponents of mutual funds and life insurance people from downtown. Superb food—unsurpassed serv- 


have a considerable area of agreement. Both realize ice... —, and deighitel entertelanent te 
that the future must be prepared for. Both are offering eee ee 
: 3 . : adjacent to hotel. 

an intangible as a solution to this problem of prepara- 

tion. Both say that “adequate” life insurance is essen- 
tial. Both are aware of the gradual rise in prices of the 
past 150 years, an inflation which will continue, prob- 
ably with only temporary checks. 

It would be well if mutual fund and life insurance 
people could get together to determine more closely the 
areas of agreement and disagreement. How much in- 
surance, for one thing, do most mutual fund people 
consider adequate? This department suggested last 
month that two years’ gross income might be a reason- 
able minimum figure, although this does not mean that Ti 
the remainder of savable income should go into one 


particular outlet. In such a discussion there may not KANSAS CITY, MO. 
wsomuch disagreement between mal fonds and fe [lll 


Free Parking 
Garage in Building 
Telephone 
VAlentine 7047 
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Insurance as there seems to be now. 
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LEADING 


COMPANIES 


EEE 


Cumulative Table 
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Assets 


$12,311,933,367 
23 256,413,957 
30,301,152,348 
35,837,939,632 
39,690,655,152 
42,760,362,196 
45,158,861,494 
47 529,579,074 
49,856,557 ,587 
51,686,347 ,467 
58,912,183,208 
62,969,583,455 
65,765,130,283 
68,120,336,211 
70,251,364,772 
71,880,368,302 
73,302,396,910 
74,400,870,817 


l 
2 
a 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Insurance 

Rank in Force 
1] $ 56,104,765,732 
99,289,477 482 
120,275,391,035 
134,921,955,092 
149,041,580,761 
162,403,390,310 
174,819,728,774 
182,038,819,100 
188,310,454,984 
193,988,525,104 
216,554,110,389 
232,560,895,767 
244,418,873,914 
252,800,148,786 
260,491,818,333 
267 ,440,232,218 
273,595,595,423 
279,176,204,412 


WdNnNA wk WS DN 


% of 

Total 
20 
36 
43 
48 
53 





Insurance Written 


Prudential 
Metropolitan 
Equitable (N. Y.) 
Aetna Life 

John Hancock 


Travelers 

New York Life 
Occidental (Calif.) 
Lincoln National 
Old Republic Credit 


Connecticut General 
National Life & Accident 
Sun Life (Canada) 


Independent L. & A. (Fla.) ... 


Continental Assurance 


Northwestern Mutual 
American National 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Cuna Mutual 

Life of Georgia 


New England Mutual 
Credit Life 

Franklin Life 

Mutual of New York 
United Benefit 


London Life 

Penn Mutual 
Connecticut Mutual 
Mutual Benefit 
Western & Southern 


Bankers Life & Casualty 
Great-West 

Life & Casualty 

Canada Life 

Life of Virginia 


Provident Life & Accident .... 


Bankers Security (N. Y.) 
Bankers (Iowa) 

Pacific Mutual 
Manufacturers (Canada) 


Washington National 
General American 
State Mutual (Mass.) 
Union Central 
Liberty National 


Minnesota Mutual 
Pilot Life 

State Farm 
United (IIl.) 


Business Men’s Assurance .... 


$ 6,132,899,368 
5,876,653,479 
2,553,187.976 
2,112,798,494 
2,022,113,642 


1,913,813 ,327 
1,267,825,753 
1,015,002,729 
1,013,919,505 

958,563,364 


908,047 122 
881,120,288 
721,038,327 
706,406,434 
584,408,504 


564,189,632 
562,119,302 
510,838,720 
510,413,995 
484,843 574 


441,739,182 
434,046,024 
401,142,825 
387 739,983 
374,192,165 


371,854,347 
358,849,420 
331,949,536 
308,548,499 
308,473,845 


306,541 866 
304,950,768 
301,313,824 
286,359,409 
285,978,582 


270,177,277 
264,171,056 
238,514,123 
235,100,902 
234,916,999 


230,052,691 
217,639,879 
212,607 ,009 
206,449,429 
201,478,049 


200,757 ,287 
200,695,600 
200,415,485 
190,251,392 
186,197,785 
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49 
50 


Assets 


Metropolitan 

Prudential 

Equitable (N. Y.) 

Bo ge OSS aS” a 
John Hancock 


$12,311,933,367 
10,944,480,590 
7,044,738,391 
5,536,787 284 
3,852,715,520 


Northwestern Mutual 
Travelers 

Aetna Life 

Mutual of New York 
Sun (Canada) 


3,069,707 ,044 
2,398,499,298 
2,370,717,580 
2,326,978,513 
1,829,789,880 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Mutual Benefit 

Penn Mutual 

New England Mutual 
Connecticut General 


1,655,699,853 
1,488,992,804 
1,457,810,026 
1,446,934,890 
1,176,399,168 


Connecticut Mutual 
Lincoln National 
Provident Mutual 
Union Central 
Bankers (lowa) 


1,012,849,558 
958,664,124 
718,603,283 
695,674,403 
671,608,879 


Phoenix Mutual 
Western & Southern 
National (Vt.) 
Manufacturers (Canada) 
Equitable (Iowa) 


641,408,640 
556,161,536 
551,834,403 
540,282,970 
505,859,279 


Great-West (Canada) 
State Mutual (Mass.) 
National Life & Accident 
Pacific Mutual 

Canada Life 


480,638,664 
480,221,617 
477,915,497 
464,862,974 
451,567,176 


American National 
London Life (Canada) 
Mutual (Canada) 
Occidental (Calif.) 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity 


449,768,973 
447 497,819 
435,335,312 
404,960,812 
393,465,645 


Guardian Life (N. Y.) 
Jefferson Standard 

Life of Virginia 
Confederation (Canada) 
Southwestern (Texas) 


356,979,099 
355,617,335 
323,387,678 
296,827,111 
296,192,307 


Kansas City Life 
Continental Assurance 
Home Life (N. Y.) 
Acacia Mutual 
Fidelity Mutual 


288,069,408 
285,285,852 
285,233,216 
282,715,080 
280,725,052 


Franklin Life 
Northwestern National 
General American 
Imperial (Canada) 
United Benefit 


252,669,824 
246,202,329 
203,840,891 
198,366,963 
197,393,900 
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Insurance in Force 


Metropolitan Life 
Prudential 
Equitable (N. Y.) 
John Hancock 
Travelers 


New York Life 
Northwestern Mutual 
Lincoln National 
Sun (Canada) 


Connecticut General 
Mutual of New York 
Occidental (Calif.) 
Massachusetts Mutual 
New England Mutual 


National Life & Accident 
Mutual Benefit 

Penn Mutual 

American National 
London Life ¢ 


Western & Southern 
Connecticut Mutual 
Continental Assurance 
Great-West (Canada) 
Bankers (Iowa) 


Canada Life 

Union Central 

State Mutual (Mass.) 
Manufacturers 

Life of Virginia 


Provident Mutual 
General American 
Mutual (Canada) + 
Franklin Life 
Pacific Mutual 


Cuna Mutual 
Confederation (Can.) 
National (Vt.) 
Phoenix Mutual 
Equitable (Iowa) 


Acacia Mutual 
United Benefit 
Jefferson Standard 
Home Life (N. Y.) 
Old Republic Credit 


Northwestern Nat’l 

Provedent GG Ai. ook 
Guardian (N. Y.) 
Southwestern: Life . 2.5.02... 
Life of Georgia 


+ Excluding annuities and amounts reinsured. 


$56,104,765,732 
43,184,711,750 
20,985,913,553 
14,646,564,057 
14,119,625,669 


13,361,809,549 
12,416,338,464 


7 219,090,326 
6,271,635,884 
5,678,070,120 


5,532,764,700 
4,825,094,503 
4,582,427,020 
3,948,742,322 
3,676,556,740 


3,625,274,796 
3,410,498,153 
3,393,604,489 
2,795,659,165 
2,781,748,775 


2,693,504,976 
2,6055,263,707 
2,587 ,083,035 
1,987 ,329,771 
1,934,796,658 


1,809,885 ,619 
1,684,993 020 
1,668,977 ,979 
1,631,121,190 
1,586,297 ,064 


,973,035,001 
,956.268,382 
,937,358,054 
,930,525,803 
,494,482,307 


1,475,923,213 
1,441,109,527 
1,412,123,304 
1,318,423,034 
1 300,834,807 


1,279,900,729 
1,244,941 ,079 
1,235,240,245 
1,220,716,303 
1,174,564,849 


1,172,110,586 
1,161,716,102 
1,121,032,801 
1,065,059,933 
1,060,689 ,567 





am THE SHORTCUTS—and beware the jobs 
that appear to be shortcuts to success. Flashy starting 
wages are sometimes hard to resist, but watch out—there 
may be a dead end just ahead. 

Good reason to look beyond initial frills to what the 
future holds. Good reason to look to The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, where the future holds unlimited 
opportunities for men with ambition and ability. From the 
very outset, a career with The Union Central offers job 
security and every assurance for real success—and provides 
you with a choice of Lifetime Income Contract or Guaran- 
teed Renewal Contract. 

A large percentage of The Union Central representatives 
earn $10,000 or more per year. Many earn annual incomes 
in excess of $25,000—and some actually earn more than 
$100,000 a year! Even the new men have an average sale 
better than three times the national average of men in all 


other insurance companies. What’s more, the Company 
extends liberal retirement and pension plans to all repre- 
sentatives. 

In addition, consider The Union Central’s other major 
career benefits. Choice of your own job location. Thorough, 
effective training. Unlimited opportunities for steady ad- 
vancement. Wide variety of research-tested selling aids. 
Job security that does not rely on current business condi- 
tions. And scientific aptitude testing that helps you deter- 
mine if the job is best for you. 

Yes, for a career that has no dead end, look to The 
Union Central—with its policies that take care of every 
life insurance need from birth to age 70. Drop us a line 
and we'll be glad to arrange an interview at one of our 
local offices near you. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 2, CHIO 


SIXTH in a series designed to be of service to men contemplating a life insurance career. These advertisements appear in 
magazines and life insurance trade press where men are likely to look for information about companies and job opportunities. 
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HE annual tables of comparable net costs are 
shown on pages following. The basis of the 
figures is exactly the same as in past years. 
That is to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which 
' for the actual history figures, means the issues of 1934. 
For the present scale figures it represents the scale in 
force today, paid on policies from one to twenty years 
old. In the case of some companies, where the premium 
rates have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter com- 
parison would be of little value, and in such case the 
present scale is the payment that would be made on such 
policies if they had been issued at the current rates. 
Only the yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty 
year totals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, 
the costs on life insurance policies are not flat, but 
tend to be higher in the early years and to decrease 
in the later years, the figures we show being an arbitrary 
averaging of these costs over the twenty year period. 
The only deductions made are for the dividends paid 
—in all cases cash values are available in addition. 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the UV. S. 


Cash Values 


As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 314% to 3% (some to 2%, 242% or 24%), or 
otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
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Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the three groups of companies that appear in 
the Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation be- 
comes automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, 
because here we are dealing with policies that have 
matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
of the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. In as much as the groups have 
been separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $20.15 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $32.39 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $43.80 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1947 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment: $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respectively, in 
1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02, in 1949, $21.53, $33.7) 
and $45.05, in 1950, $21.15, $33.14 and $44.76, in 1951, 
$21.05, $33.03 and $44.63, in 1952, $20.61, $33.01 and 
$44.52, in 1953, $20.27, $32.77 and $44.31, and in 1954, 
$20.15, $32.39 and $43.80. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1943, $20.55; in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55; 
in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72; in 
1949, $20.80; in 1950, $20.87 ; in 1951, $20.89; in 1952, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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$21.07; in 1953, $21.14; in 1954, $21.26. Other com- 
parisons may be obtained by consulting the tables here- 
after and the showing in our July, 1943 News. 

Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Further- 
more, we felt that there was too much emphasis on 
present scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and 
widely, and also on surrendered policies, as it is not 
the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered for its 
cash value, but rather to be held to maturity or at least 
to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The net set- 
up we believe accomplishes these purposes. It also 
accomplishes a comparison of the “actual results” basis 
and the companies’ present dividend scale, which seems 
to lend increased value to both of these figures. 


Generalities 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in past years. 

Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 
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AVERAGE YEARLY NET COSTS 


Continuing Policies, Age 35, Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages, Actual History (Issues of 1934) and Present (1954) Scale 


ORDINARY LIFE 
“History” Cash Values $327 Up 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


“History” Cash Values $609 Up 


All Cash Values $1,000 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


Scale (x) 


History 


Scale (x) Company 
Jefferson Standard 


History 
°$28.39 


Company 
Jefferson Standard 


Scale (x) 


History 


1 
2 


1 °$28.87 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Z 
8 


Jefferson Standard 


2 Acacia Mutual 
3 Bankers, Neb. 


4 Pilot Life 


1 


29.49 


3 
Ss 
2 
b= | 
= 
o 
Vv 
Pr 
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N MARCH 18, 1954, the 

House of Representatives 

passed H. R. 8300, the Tax 
Revision Bill bringing in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. After hold- 
ing extensive hearings and studying 
four volumes of testimony the Senate 
Finance Committee gave the go 
ahead signal for qualifying new pen- 
sion plans—or amending existing 
plans. 

It’s back to present law: 
{| The proposed 25% (50% for 
twenty or less employees) coverage 
provision and the 30% stockholder 
and 10% key employee rules were 
found just not to be workable. 
{| The proposal that contributions or 
benefits be uniformly proportionate 
to compensation for all covered em- 
ployees was found to deny qualifica- 
tion to a plan providing benefits 
based on such factors as years of 
service, age, or employee contribu- 
tions. 
‘ The proposed profit-sharing gim- 
micks for disproportionate alloca- 
tions and elimination of the definite 
formula requirement were found to 
run afoul of the expressed legisla- 
tive purpose to preclude discrimina- 
tion in favor of shareholders and 
key employees. 
{ The recommended restrictions as 
to unreasonable accumulations and 
allowable investments were found to 
be contrary to the purposes of an 
employees’ trust. 
{ The intended changes in de 
limitations were found to say 
but mean little. 
So, it’s back to p 

has stood the te 
October 21, 1942 
the bill. I 
for liberali 


Houg@ Bill 


sent law witch 
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e company can do 


with ter waiting : 


The Broad Coverage Plan 


A plan covering all regular em- 
ployees can be put into effect—or 
amended—right now. Section 165 
(a) (3) (A) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code holds as fully acceptable 
the coverage of at least 70% of all 
full-time employees, or, if 70% or 
more of such employees are eligible, 
then coverage of at least 80% of the 
eligible employees is sufficient, Here 
is how it works out: 
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MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN 
Executive Director of the 
Pension Planning Company 


Let’s say the employees total .. 200 
The short-term employees are those : 
Who have been employed a 
minimum number of years, 
no more than five. Let us 
say they total 
Who customarily work for no 
more than twenty hours in 
one week. Say a total of .. 
Whose customary employ- 
ment is for not more than 
five months in any calendar 
year. We'll say 


The short-term employees total 50 


This leaves full-time or reg- 
ular employees who total . 150 
If the one hundred fifty are in- 
cluded in the plan, the covera 
requirements are met. 
If the plan doesn’t cover but 
at least 70%—105—the e- 
ments are met. 
If the plan isa 
let us say th s are re- 
compen- 
rticipate, and 


s of service, age, and 
1ents and are there- 


dred five—contribute, the 
uirements are met. 

a company has been thinking 
along these lines, it doesn’t have to 
wait any longer. /t can put its plan 
into effect—or amend an. existing 
plan—right now. The existing law 
permits it. H. R. 8300, as passed 
by the House, never restricted this 
type of plan. The Senate Finance 
Committee goes along with present 
law and coverage as indicated con- 
tinues to be acceptable. 


Section 165(a) (5) of the Code 
provides in part: “A classification 
shall not be considered discrimina- 
tory within the meaning of para- 
graphs (3) (B) or (4) of this 
subsection merely because it ex- 
cludes employees the whole of whose 
remuneration constitutes ‘wages’ 
under section 1426(a) (1) (relating 
to the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act) or merely because it is 
limited to salaried or clerical em- 
ployees.” 


Thus, a plan covering salaried 
employees only could qualify under 
existing law. Similarly, a plan ex- 
cluding wage earners—union em- 
ployees—and limited to non-union 
employees could qualify. The House 
version of the Tax Revision Bill 
threw hurdles in the path of such 
plans with the 30% stockholder and 
10% key employees’ rules. The 
Senate Finance Committee discarded 
these rules. 

Section 165(a) (5) g 
say that: “Neither shal 
be considered discriminatorg * 
merely because the tribu 
benefits based th@& part of an 
employee’s rem@perat which is 

ages” by section 
from the con- 
enehts based on «m- 


on to 
plan 
a 


liffer because of any 
etirement benefits created under 
ate or Federal Law.” 
‘hus, existing law permits a plan 
o qualify which covers only em- 
ployees earning in excess of a stated 
amount, such as $3,000 or $3,600, 
provided that the benefits under the 
plan are integrated with those under 
the Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance program of the Social Security 
Act. 

These are but a few examples of 
the types of plans which can be in- 
stalled—or amended—right now. A 
company can get all the advantages 
of present law, and also provide now 
to get the additional advantages 
through the liberalization features, 
when the new Code is enacted, in 
such areas as: extension of the long- 
term capital gain treatment to non- 
trusteed qualified annuity plans 
(now and to continue to be avail- 
able to trusteed plans), at death of 
an employee after severance of em- 
ployment, and distributions on ac- 
count of termination of the plan 
because of termination of the busi- 
ness of the emplover ; additional time 
for making contributions, from sixty 
days after close of taxable year of 
accrual to due date of the tax retwrn 
and any extensions thereof; and ex- 
clusion from taxable income of death 
benefits up to $5,000. 

Therefore. if a company wants a 
pension plan now, it doesn’t have to 
wait any longer to see the impact of 
new tax legislation. It may saiely 
act now! 
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For Partners: ‘I'wo 50-year old men are equal 
partners in a business. Each has $50,000 in- 
vested, so each takes out a $50,000 Whole Life 
policy paying the standard annual premium at 
age 50 of $40.83 per $1,000. Together they pay a 
total yearly premium of $4,083. If either partner 
dies, his family gets $50,000 cash. The surviving 
partner retains the entire business according to 
a previously written buy-and-sell agreement. If 
both live, their policies continue to accumulate 
high cash values available for emergency funds, 
credit or retirement purposes. 


For the Sole Proprietor: At age 40, you own 
your own retail business. You plan some day to 
leave it to your wife and son. So you buy a 
$20,000 Whole Life policy and since you qualify 
for standard insurance you pay an annual pre- 
mium of $559.60. If you should die, your family 
will receive $20,000 in cash with which to pay 
expenses, taxes, debts, to hire help as a stopgap 
measure, or even to give your family the added 
security which ready cash means. Your business 
stays in the family. While you live, you have a 
constantly growing source of cash for business 
requirements and eventually for your own re- 
tirement purposes. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW LOW-COST LIFE INSURANCE 
BUILDS HIGH CASH VALUES FAST?! 





It’s New York Life’s new 
“Whole Life” policy —ideal for 


business protection needs ! 


No matter what type of business you operate, this new policy 
offers your business and your family strong protection and pro- 
vides a source of emergency funds—at remarkably low net cost! 


Because this Whole Life policy is sold only in amounts of $10,000 
or more, there are savings that are passed on to you in lower pre- 
miums. And this policy has rapidly building cash values! 


It is available in each of the 48 states, District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and throughout Canada (not issued in New York 
prior to age ten, nor in Canada prior to fifth birthday). New York 
Life is 109 years old and is one of the strongest legal reserve life 
insurance companies in the world. 


910000 MINIMUM AMOUNT! 


This minimum face amount results in lower net cost. Issued to age 
70. May be available at higher rates to persons who cannot qualify 
for standard insurance due to health or occupation. 


LOW PREMIUM RATES! 


Standard annual premium only $17.59 per $1,000 issued at age 
25; $23.59 at 35; $33.64 at 45; $50.46 at 55. At most ages waiver 
of premium and double indemnity benefits are available at slightly 
higher rates. Dividends can be used to reduce premium payments. 


EARLY HIGH CASH VALUES! 


Cash values build fast—equal to the full reserve after only seven 
years: i.e.: seventh year cash value of a policy taken out at age 25 
is $92 per $1,000; at 35, $123; at 45, $164; at 55, $213. 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. TXX 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information on 
your new Whole Life insurance policy, minimum amount $10,000. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 











HOW FAR 


A FROG JUMP? 


HERE is no question that 

companies and managements, 

after many years of more or 
less successful efforts, are still far 
from a solution of the problem of the 
moderate producer. So many thou- 
sands of them start and stop, usually 
from unneccessary discouragements, 
that something ought to be done 
about it. Something which will sup- 
plement all of the present plans in use 
for their betterment, if it is possible. 
Can anything be done? Will it fit 
into plans for better life underwrit- 
ing? The answer is “Yes.” 


Trivial Reasons 


Whoever has anything to do with 
the starting and training of life in- 
surance agents is confronted by a 
situation which is probably as old as 
the agency system itself. This is, 
the large number of men who start 
and then stop, for reasons which 
seem to the general agent or the 
company quite trivial and unaccount- 
able. However, to the man himself 
these “trivial” reasons have, some 
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GUY D. DOUD 
Director 
Guy D. Doud Extension School 
Davenport, lowa 


way, been sufficient to induce him 
to give up a promising outlook which 
was pointed towards a good income 
and finally competence. 

Why is it that so many men seem 
to have no sources of encourage- 
ment within themselves? Why is it 
that after a number of weeks or 
months of intensive study and after 
every effort has been put forth by 
the company and the general agent 
to prepare the man for continuous 
good work, he does not last? 

A former showing by the Life In- 
surance Research Bureau that out 
of every one hundred men con- 
tracted to write life insurance, in a 
given year, twenty five did not pro- 
cure even one application within 
the year, may seem incredible. The 
added statement that only twenty 
five out of a hundred of all those in 
the business had been in it more than 
two years, only increases the evi- 


dence that there is a tremendous 
waste in selection and coaching ef- 
forts somewhere. And even now 
these proportions apply in great 
measure. “ 


Must Pay Its Own Way 


Nobody would assume that there 
is a full answer to the problem, Life 
insurance must, because of its co- 
operative structure, pay its own 
running expenses and the expense 
of acquiring new business out of 
the premiums collected from its 
members. Each piece of new busi- 
ness must pay its own way. The 
man who procures this new business 
is fully entitled to the compensation 
for placing it on the books. Riglit 
there, perhaps, in the commission 
form of compensation lies hidden not 
only the source of all our blessings 
but also the beginning of this trouble- 
some thing, the tremendous turnover 
among agents. 

But, while there is no full answer 
in sight, there may be entirely too 
much taking-for-granted that the 
thing cannot be helped. It may, after 
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all, be true, as many general agents 
and managers have said in one way 
or another, that there is nothing you 
can do about it; a man is either 
successful at writing life insurance, 
after a few weeks of intensive train- 
ing, or he is not. And that’s all 
there is to it! 

Is it? That is only partly “all 
there is to it.” We all talk glibly of 
the importance of the agent to the 
business. Of the fact that this is 
really a great service business. That 
it renders service to humanity sec- 
ond to none, that therefore the com- 
pensation to its workers follows as 
a matter of course the service he 
renders, like the fees of a doctor, 
a dentist or a college instructor. 
Which is all quite true. Yet, we 
sometimes work among ourselves, 
man to man and between the agent 
and his customer, as though the 
only worthwhile attitude towards 
the business is in the selling of it. 


Not By Bread Alone 


Nobody can deny that there must 
first come the application for the 
policy and the payment for it before 
the customer has bought anything; 
or before the agent has earned any- 
thing. But, let us not get that too 
close up to the eve in viewing this 
other thing of why men come so 
happily into the business and then 
for want of “that something” in the 
business itself FOR them, leave it 
just as quickly. Let’s remember that 
old truth : man does not live by bread 
alone. 

How far can a frog jump? It is 
a pertinent question when applied 
to the different sizes of life insurance 
agents. The big bull frog takes big 
jumps and jumps right over many 
little fellows, as well as many small 
opportunities. The little frog in the 
smaller puddle mav be relatively 
quite as important, but it simply hap- 
pens that he cannot iump quite as 
far. But, take a good look at this 
little fellow! He is verv important 
in the business of life insurance serv- 
ice in this country. There is a wav 
to make him of vastly more impor- 
tance. There mav be two or three 
wavs, but there is certainlv one! 

After observing hundreds of such 
men writing life insurance in this 
country from one coast to the other 
it seems to me that this one way has 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


UNDERWRITING 


is a common concept 
among Equitable Life of 
lowa field associates. It is 
a daily working philosophy 
and a basic objective. 
Working membership in 
NALU, the annual attain- 
ment of the National Qual- 
ity Award, and successful 
study for the CLU, desig- 
nation are characteristic 
aims and activities. All are 
part. of the Company's 
fieldwide watchword— 
"Keyed for Career Life 
Underwriters". 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 


pes. 


~S 





not been fully explored. In fact that 
is putting it quite mildly. It seems 
only occasionally to have been tried 
at all. 


There are entirely too many men 
in this business of ours who are 
vainly trying to play symphonies 
who have not first been willing to 
practice the scales. Too many aspir- 
ing to be star trumpet soloists, who 
are really pretty good performers in 


the wood and brass sections where 
they belong. This leads us to ap- 
proach the question of why the new 
agent or the moderate producer does 
so little for himself. Why he starts 
and stops so discouragingly. Dis- 
couraging, both to himself and the 
general agent as well as to the com- 
pany. Expensive to himself, the gen- 
eral agent and the company. So ex- 
pensive, in fact, that they all fre- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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How Far Can A Frog Jump?—Cont. 


quently ask themselves: “Why is 
the small producer anyway?” Why 
bother with him? 

Of course the real reason for this 
large number of trial and error 
strugglers, probably, is that out of 
this crowd there does occasionally 
graduate a conspicuous producer 
who just naturally “goes to town” 
and gladdens the hearts of manager 
and company. For a season. Some- 


times, only for a season. But it is 
threshing over a lot of straw to get 
a few kernels of grain at times. 
Take the records of typical small 
general agencies scattered from 
Maine to California. In an agency 
where fifteen agents are writing a 
million dollars of total business in 
a year, the top three men are writing, 
usually, half of it, or five hundred 
thousand. The bottom twelve men 
will be struggling to write the other 
half. This bottom twelve men may 

















Our training program is 


Thorough .. . 


Designed to make professionals out of amateurs—experts out 
of professionals and geniuses out of experts—Occidental's train- 
ing program means bigger production—bigger income ‘or our 


agents. 


If you want to be a genius—drop a post card to 


‘Cou Browne, Agency V.P. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 
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be even twenty, including part time 
men and brokers and still all of them 
producing only half a million of 
business. If this bottom layer of 
producers is fourteen, with an aver- 
age production of thirty-five thou- 
sand per year per man, we begin to 
see why the Research Bureau's 
figures of the actual amount of busi- 
ness paid for by all the life insurance 
men in this country, in a given year, 
is so startling. 

No wonder some managers ask, 
“why is the small producer?” And 
no wonder the small producer fre- 
quently asks himself: “Why do | 
stay in this business anyway?” And 
then furnishes his own answer by 
quitting. So, the thing must be done 
all over again by inducing somebody 
else to try until he too drops out, in 
the hope of finding one “Hum- 
dinger.” 


Weeding Out 


It is only part of the answer to 
say: “Weed ’em out.” They just 
won't be weeded out. Nor, is it much 
more of an answer to say, as some 
managers are trying so hard to say, 
that the thing to do is to pay no 
attention to the smaller communities, 
but to stick to the centers of popula- 
tion where the best of the bulk of 
our business comes from all the time. 
For, even in city general agencies 
there are always men being half 
trained on the personal side and very 
much over-trained on simply the 
selling side, so that they are not 
finding themselves and have to le 
let out. 

We say to a group of men—ordi- 
nary, honest fellows who have a 
certain amount of ability and a little 
of “that something”—or we wouldn't 
have brought them into the life in- 
surance business in the first place— 
“Look at this man in New York who 
writes a million of business every 
vear. What do you think of this 
fellow in Milwaukee who has been a 
million dollar producer for ten 
years? Here’s a man in Cleveland 
who steadily writes five hundred 
thousand. Now, if they can do tt, 
you can do it.” 

There never was a greater fallacy. 
And it interferes with a lot of prog- 
ress we ought to be making in thie 
writing of life insurance as a service 
to folks who need it. 
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type of coaching does not fit every 
case: 

First: This moderate producer just 
cannot be a quick acting, highly 
efficient closer of business day after 
day and week after week. He is not 
built that way. He has his own pet 
limitations, Is it a sin to admit that 
he has limitations? Is it a crime for 
a man to be a less efficient carpenter, 
school teacher, newspaper reporter, 
or farmer than the other fellow ? If 
it were, there would be close quarters 
in the penitentiary ! 

Second: He doesn’t need to be a 
prima donna producer. He lives 
among and associates with plainer 
people. He does not want the larger 
income which is so invitingly held 
up before him. He wants more than 
he is earning of course, but not the 
four hundred or six hundred or more 
dollars per month so essential to this 
other conspicuous success because 
of environment. He would like to be 
receiving, quite steadily, two hun- 
dred dollars a month, or two hun- 
dred fifty, that he could be pretty 
sure of and which he has the satis- 
faction of knowing he has earned by 
his own efforts in this greatest busi- 
ness in the world; and that he could 
build upon steadily from year to year 
for a life time. 

If you can help to bring him up to 
that point by steady stages, he will 
like it mightily and will be loyal to 
you for doing it. 

Third: His community or the 


limited circle in which he thrives 
best, just will not produce that much 
business for him. And his philoso- 
phy, strange as it may seem to the 
dynamic go-getter, is perhaps a little 
like the fellow who asks: “Who 
cares about that?” 


Ability and Limitations 


What this fellow needs is for 
somebody to take hold of him and 
prove to him first that every man has 
a certain amount of ability ; and that 
even the best has also certain limita- 
tions. That, in these respects, he is 
like every other man excepting in 
degree. That the two things which 
he possesses for use in getting along 
in life are simply his own ability 
modified by his own limitations. 

If he thinks he has no limitations, 
or if somebody has told him that 
there is no limit to what he can do 
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Here are four reasons why that 








Don’t let a chent keep pension 
problems under his hat! 


BRING THEM OUT IN THE OPEN! 
Now you can take on your 
client’s pension problems. . . 
whether his business is large 
or small, Connecticut General 
gives you all the information 
and help that you need. And 
Connecticut General is flexible, 
“turns on a dime”’ to give you 
on-the-spot service. 


HERE’S WHAT CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL OFFERS TO HELP YOU 
SELL PENSION PLANS: 

1. You get valuable material 
that motivates prospects .. . 
develops sales opportunities. 
2. You get all the answers to 
technical questions concerning 
pensions. Connecticut General 


Connecticut General 






keeps you carefully briefed on 
any developments that affect 
pension plans in your area. 

3. You get a tailored pension 
plan . . . adapted to the indi- 
vidual requirements of your 
client. It’s easy to present. 

4. Your client gets the special 
advantage of methods that 
we have developed to help 
employees understand benefit 
programs better and appreciate 
them more. 

Just call the Connecticut 
General office nearest you for 
skillful service by a pension 
specialist. Or write for details 
to: Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 








in this business, it is really no dis- 
grace for him to question that state- 
ment a little and take stock of 
himself. There are no limits offered 
to him from the business itself, but 
has he any limits? It does not mean 
that he must stifle his aspirations. 
Far from it. It simply means that 
every man has a foundation stance 
from which to drive off ; and for him 
not to kid himself, but find out what 
his foundation is and build from 
there. 






He needs to find out that there is 
plenty of room right in his own 
community. That he can do good 
work for the remainder of his life- 
time and be contented and happy if 
he will only grasp a few things about 
the “how” of it right where he is 
now. 

Fourth: He just does not want to 
get into the higher and more com- 
petitive brackets of production. And 
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“Earnings beyond 


my highest 


expectations y 


ARNOLD NELSON 


Clarksville, Tennessee, June 11, 1954 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. O’Brien: 
I would like to express my happiness in my most enjoyable and 
lucrative connection with the Friendly Franklin. 


It has enabled me to increase my earnings above and beyond my 
highest expectations in a relatively short time. Having had no 
previous life insurance experience prior to signing my Franklin 
contract 16 months ago, I am sure of making in excess of $10,000 
during the present calendar year. This seems like the answer to a 
small town country lad’s fanciest dreams when I pause to re- 
member my earnings as a $3,000 a year Tennessee High School 
Teacher. 

I realize that a great deal of my success is due to the Franklin 
Exclusives ...the PPIP; the JISP; the GLA and the Home Pro- 
tector. Also due a large share of credit for my modest attainments 
is the entire Franklin Family. They have been unfailingly co- 
operative and friendly in our business relations. I was advised by 
Manager Wilson Summar before I began carrying the Franklin 
colors that our Company was one of the most friendly and pro- 
gressive life insurance companies in the nation. I not only wish 
to add my affirmative testimony to Wilson’s but also would like 
to attest to the heart and soul of our Company...since I have 
seen the appearance of so many sales aids for the field man. 

In closing I wish to re-emphasize my grateful thanks for the 
golden opportunity I have of serving my Community so well and 
at the same time of providing my wife and four children with the 
necessities and some of the extras incidental to a gracious pattern 
of living. 





Cordially, 
Arnold Nelson 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 


VIKILIN ILMIRIE comranx 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over a Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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HE financing of a new cor- 

poration to be engaged in a 

new enterprise requiring 
new construction, in the absence of 
express guarantees of sponsoring 
corporations of high credit standing, 
cannot be readily effected through 
public distribution of securities. Yet 
since the end of World War II, on 
such a basis, by the use of the more 
adaptable private placement method 
many hundreds of millions of such 
financing has been effected for the 
construction of thousands of miles 
of pipelines, huge electric generat- 
ing stations to supply power pri- 
marily in connection with the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, and for 
the construction of many other and 
varied projects, including a paper 
mill in Alaska, a nickel mine in 
Canada, a chemical plant in Cali- 
fornia, a nylon plant in Florida, a 
huge natural underground gas stor- 
age project in Illinois, an extensive 
iron ore development in Canada and 
extensive low grade taconite iron ore 
developments in Minnesota. In the 
making of such loans, the life insur- 
ance companies have dramatically 
contributed to the economic develop- 
ment of this country and Canada. 


Usually Too Complicated 


While such loans are usually too 
complicated to be successfully of- 
fered publicly, the direct investor is 
able to protect itself by causing con- 
tractual relationships to be created 
under which sponsoring companies 
of high credit standing assure the 
completion of the project and its 
financially successful operation after 
completion. There may be covenants 
by the sponsoring companies to com- 
plete the project in efficiently oper- 
ating order by a date certain irre- 
spective of force majeure. 
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PART Ill 
CHURCHILL RODGERS 


General Counsel 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


In the alternative there may be 
provision for payments by such com- 
panies sufficient to service the bonds 
during any period of construction 
after the specified target date for 
completion (prior interest charges 
being capitalized and paid from the 
proceeds of the loan). It is not un- 
usual to covenant on completion to 
supply net working capital of a spec- 
ified amount. Most importantly the 
sponsoring companies may be re- 
quired to contract to buy the product 
or service of the completed project 
in such amounts and at such times 
as to provide, net after all other ex- 
penses, amounts sufficient for the 
payment of principal and interest of 
the bonds in accordance with their 
terms. 

These contractual obligations of 
the sponsoring companies are to- 
gether the heart of the development 
loan. The soundness of the loan 
largely depends upon them. The ob- 
ject of those negotiating and draft- 
ing for the investors is to make these 
contracts as nearly the equivalent of 
guarantees as possible. The spon- 
soring companies, of course, rely 
upon the fact that these contracts 
are for products to be delivered or 
transportation or other services to 
be furnished as preventing any neces- 
sity for reflecting, except possibly by 
footnotes, in their balance sheets 
their monetary obligations under 
such contracts. 


The contracts should be such that 
in the event of default by the obligor 
company they will be reducible to 
claims specific in amount and pay- 


IWESE MENTS 
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able at ascertainable and acceptable 
times. Under such contracts, enough 
for bond service requirements should 
preferably be payable directly to the 
trustee for the bondholders regard- 
less of otherwise applicable force 
majeure or other defenses, all of 
which should be expressly waived. 
Insolvency of any sponsoring com- 
pany or other event of default under 
its contract should accelerate ma- 
turity of that company’s several 
monetary obligations under its con- 
tract. Such default should also be 
an optional event of default under 
the bond indenture, possibly with 
provision on defined terms and 
conditions for the alternative as- 
sumption of the obligations of the 
defaulting sponsoring company by 
the remaining sponsors or certain 
specified ones and termination of 
the defaulting sponsor’s rights. 

Such provisions are, of course, 
subject to many variations in par- 
ticular transactions. If in a particu- 
lar case the contemplated product or 
service is experimental in character 
the provisions of this type are neces- 
sarily stringent, but if the product 
or service will be standard or essen- 
tial the sponsoring companies may 
be in a position to strike a better 
bargain. 

Except for the reliance based upon 
the contractual relations with the 
sponsoring companies, the develop- 
ment loan is much like the usual 
construction loan. The loan is ad- 
vanced in instalments under terms 
and conditions assuring legality of 
each advance as a qualified loan for 
life insurance companies. A com- 
mitment or standby fee is usually 
charged. A development loan is 
normally secured by a first mort- 
gage, with full after acquired prop- 
erty clause, on all properties of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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project and the assignment of the 
important supporting contracts. The 
bonds are issued against the deposit 
of cash with the Trustee subject to 
drawdown under appropriate re- 
strictions. 

Although there may be uncer- 
tainty and risk in some development 
loans because of the jurisdiction of 
an administrative agency over the 
industry involved,’ the special legal 
problems in development loans more 
frequently arise from the nature of 
the contractual relations involved. 
Until nullified by legislative action 
such as that suggested in the pro- 
posed Commercial Code? the doc- 
trine of Benedict v. Ratner,® to the 
effect that the retention by the mort- 
gagor of power of disposition of any 
of the mortgaged property is fraud- 
ulent in law and will void the whole 
mortgage, must be reckoned with, 
and the possibility of its application 
in development loans may be avoided 
by having the funds intended to be 
pledged paid directly to the trustee 
or by having the trustee a party to 
the contracts with appropriate con- 
trol of the funds. 

In the event of the insolvency of 
a sponsoring company, its trustee in 
reorganization proceedings with 
court approval might disaffirm a 
sponsoring contract executory in 
nature, with the result that the bond 
trustee might have to prove actual 
damages. An absolute promise by 
sponsoring companies not condi- 
tioned upon continued performance 
by the other party, to pay a sum cer- 
tain in an otherwise executory con- 
tract should be held not subject to 
disaffrmance or such promise might 
l.e.g., Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. v. 

F. P. C., 195 F. 2d 872 (3rd Cir.), cert. 

denied, 344 U. S. 818 (1952), (In consolidated 

proceedings involving two new pipe line com- 
panies, Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. and 

Algonquin Gas Transmission Co., plaintiff 

(Northeastern) filed an amendatory applica- 

tion requesting, inter alia, the denial of Al- 

gonquin’s application for a Certificate of Con- 
venience and Necessity. The Commission,’ feel- 
ing that Northeastern had already had ample 
hearings on its previous application, denied 

Northeastern’s amendatory application with- 

out a formal hearing and granted a Certifi- 

cate to Algonquin. The Court of Appeals, 3rd 

Circuit, reversed the Commission and ordered 

that a formal hearing be given to North- 

eastern, even though Algonquin’s pipe line 
was financed and near completion. Algon- 
quin’s Certificate was ultimately granted, but 
the delay and expense arising from the basi- 

— procedural problem had been substan- 

tial.) 


2. Uniform Commercial Code § 9-205 

3. 268 U. S. 353 (1925); see also Brown v. Leo, 
12 F. 2d 350 (2nd Cir. 1926); Collier on 
— (14th Ed.) Vol. 4, Par. 70.77, p. 
1376 


be treated as the measure of damage, 
but certainly the investor is in a 
better and clearer position if the 
promise to pay is the subject of a 
separate contract. If then treated as 
a contract of guaranty and not dis- 
affirmable, the contingent claim for 
the full amount, assuming the prin- 
cipal obligor still solvent, under the 
principle laid down in Maynard v. 
Elliott,* would be provable and any 
securities allotted would be escrowed 
pending determination of any ulti- 
mate deficiency in payment of the 
bonds.® 

So long as the economy of this 
country remains dynamic there 
should be a place of usefulness for 
directly negotiated development 
loans. 

Metropolitan’s program of loans 
to small incorporated businesses was 
inaugurated early in 1950. Such 
loans usually range in amount from 
$25,000 to $250,000, and are payable 
in instalments over a period of not 
more than ten years, are generally 
secured, are negotiated by local 
banks which agree to service the 
loans for an annual percentage fee 
and participate through the life of 
the loan to the extent of at least 
10% of each loan. It is Metropoli- 
tan’s purpose to participate in such 
loans only when the banks cannot 
make the entire loan because of size, 
legal loan limits, need for diversifica- 
tion or other considerations not af- 
fecting the soundness of the loan. In 
each case Metropolitan’s participa- 
tion is evidenced by notes made to 
the order of the bank and by it en 
dorsed “without recourse” to Metro 
politan. 

The fundamental problem = in 
carrying out this type of program 
is how to keep complexities and ex- 
penses at a minimum and thus at 


4. 283 U. S. 273 (1931) 


5.In the Matter of Associated Gas & Electri 
Company, Debtor, (In proceedings for the 
Reorganization of a Corporation pursuan' 
to Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. No 
75634—District Court of the United States fo: 
the Southern District of New York, the Debto 
had guaranteed (‘‘assumed’’) certain Asso 
ciated Electric Company 442% Gold Bonds 
due January 1, 1953, which were not in 
default as to payment of principal or inte: 
est by the original obligor. A proof of claii 
was allowed for the full amount of th: 
claim which received the same _ treatmen 
(common stock) in the reorganization plan 
as other general creditors. This commo 
stock was deposited in escrow to satisfy an 
possible deficiency on the Bonds. The Bonds 
however, were paid in full and the escrow 
terminated without resort to the common stock 
deposited thereunder); cf. In re Associated Gas 
& Electric Co., 61 F. 4 . ae OY. 
1944), aff’d, 14 A 996 (2d Cir.), cer 
denied, Elias v. Clarke, 326 U. S. 736 (1945) 
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low cost give a maximum of service 
to the borrowers, while at the same 
time assuring safety of principal and 
a reasonable yield for the investor. 
The development and use of stand- 
ard forms for many of the required 
legal instruments has helped. The 
completion of most types of such 
forms by the insurance company 
rather than the local banks or bor- 
rowers has been found more expedi- 
tious and less costly. 


The liability of the banks to the 
investing insurance company on all 
warranties of a qualified endorser 
under the applicable law pertaining 
to negotiable instruments is regarded 
as of substantial protective value. 
Under Section 65 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law the endorsing bank 
warrants that the note is genuine 
and what it purports to be, the en- 
dorsing bank had good title to the 
note, all prior parties had capacity 
to contract, and the bank has no 
knowledge of any fact which would 
impair the validity of the instrument 
or render it valueless. 

To the extent of the bank’s re- 
sources these warranties should tend 
to protect the investing insurance 
company from such hazards as ab- 
sence of authority in the maker ® or 
officer,? and defects in the recited 
of the particular executing corporate 
security.2 Because of the limitation 
of the qualified endorser’s liability 
in respect of validity to those defects 
known to the bank, it has become the 
practice to require the opinion of a 
local attorney and where practicable 
the consent of stockholders. These 
precautions when coupled with the 
examination of the executed mort- 
gage as prepared by the bank’s at- 
torney and of the previously pre- 
pared lender’s forms when com- 
pleted and executed and with a check 
on compliance with any mortgage 
recording and refiling requirements 
will, it is believed, reduce to a mini- 
mum defenses based on invalidity or 
the inadequate authorization, execu- 
tion or recordation of instruments. 
Any more extended examination 
).M. V. Monarch Co. v, Farmers & Drovers’ 

Bank, 49 S. W. 317 (Ky. 1899); Hussey v. 

Sibley, 66 Me. 192, 22 Am. Rep. 557 (1876) 


7. Leonard v. Draper, 187 Mass. 536, 73 N. E. 
644 (1905) 


8. Citizens Bank & Trust Co. v. Walker, 9 La. 
App. 148, 119 So. 487 (1926); see also, Britton, 
The Liability of the Transferor by Delivery 
yo a Qualified Endorser, 40 Yale L. J. 215 
(1930) 
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(  ccmnediniinen 
to winners of The 1954 National 
Quality Award—worthy of the 
best efforts of every career under- 
writer! We are happy to present 
those from West Coast Life with 
the number of years each has 
qualified. At the top is Robert 
Woo, winner of this distinction 
for ten successive years, a signal 
achievement. 


ROBERT WOO, San Francisco . 10 
DON SEEDS, C.L.U., Phoenix . 7 
CHET MORRELL, Eureka... 
MERLE VOTE, Stockton 
HAROLD MCcKELVEY, Spokane 
CECIL FULLER, Tacoma .... 
GILBERT YEE, San Francisco. . 
BILL WILCOX, Yreka 

TOM LIU, Oakland 

JOHN LETSINGER, Redding. . 
VIC ANDREATTA, Dunsmuir . 
BOB FIRMAN, Tacoma 

RAY GARIBALDI, Plymouth. . 
JAMES LEE, Portland 

JOHN LAMANNA, Richmond . 
RAY SELESIA, Angels Camp . . 
W. MATSUMOTO, Sacramento . 
LAWRENCE LAIGO, Stockton . 
RAYMOND IRBY, Seattle .. . 
EDWIN DORY, Quincy 

PETER BALDO, Auburn 


There is satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that the entire life insurance 
careers of all but 2 have been with 
this Company. Careers and a 
Company devoted to 
QUALITY service! 


WEST COAST 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 


HARRY J. STEWART + PRESIDENT 
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such as that followed in the larger 
direct placements would tend to 
make the entire small loans program 
unprofitable. 

The program is still experimental, 
and has not yet been tested in the 
vicissitudes of a business recession. 
The extent to which it meets a sub- 
stantial need of small business is yet 
to be answered in the light of 
further experience. 


Prior to the general use of direct 
placements, life insurance companies 
acquired their investments in rail- 
road equipment obligations from in- 
vestment bankers in the form of 
either (1) equipment trust certifi- 
cates, usually bearing the railroad’s 
guaranty by endorsement of princi- 
pal and dividends, evidencing a bene- 
ficial interest in the equipment and 
the lease thereof by the trustee to 
the railroad or (2) notes of the 
railroad evidencing the railroad’s 
obligation to pay the instalments of 
purchase price of the equipment con- 
ditionally sold to it by the trustee. 


In both (1) the Philadelphia lease 
plan and (2) the New York condi- 
tional sales plan, title to the equip- 
ment is held by the trustee for the 
benefit of the investor until the obli- 
gations are paid in full, and then 
goes to the railroad. Both techniques 
were devised to avoid the after ac- 
quired property clauses of general 
mortgages of the railroad. 


The new development in this field 
is that life insurance companies now 
finance railroad equipment by ac- 
quiring participating interests in 
conditional sales contracts, between 
the railroad and the manufacturer, 
assigned by the manufacturer to 
a commercial bank, which retains 
the earlier lower interest maturities 
payable thereunder and pursuant to 
a participation agreement delivers to 
the investing life insurance compa- 
nies receipts evidencing their respec- 
tive participations in the later ma- 
turities. Normally the investing life 
insurance companies receive a com- 
mitment fee, but the commercial 
bank receives no service charge for 
acting on behalf of the other in- 
vestors. 


The railroads like this method of 
financing for the same reasons that 
corporate borrowers generally pre- 
fer direct placements—simplicity, 
speed, firmness, lack of market haz- 


ards and economy. A special item 
of economy is that in the case of 
conditional sales the investors ad- 
vance their money a few days after 
the equipment is delivered and inter- 
est runs from the date of the ad- 
vance, whereas in equipment trust 
transactions the money is advanced 
to the trustee and interest begins to 
accrue a substantial period prior to 
the delivery of the equipment. 


However, a most distinct addi 
tional advantage is that no approval! 
by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission of this type of equipment 
financing, as distinguished fron 
equipment trust financing, is pres 
ently required, for the reason that 
no issuance of securities under Sec 
tion 20a(2) is involved.® For the 
same reason the Commission’s re 
quirement of competitive bidding ' 
does not apply.’ It would also seen 
to be true that, if direct dealings be 
tween the railroad and the investo: 
are avoided in the conditional sale 
and assignment type of transaction, 
the existence of common directors 
on the boards of the railroad and the 
investor would not necessitate com 
petitive bidding pursuant to Section 
10 of the Clayton Act.” 


The Public Service Commission 
of New York, one member strong] 
dissenting, has asserted jurisdiction 
over the conditional sale agreements 
of a New York railroad corpora- 
tion.1* However, since the statute 
involved, Section 55 ofthe Public 
Service Law of New York, applies 
only to railroad corporations “or- 
ganized or existing, or hereafter in- 
corporated under or by virtue of the 
laws of the State of New York,” 
railroad corporations created by con- 
solidation under the laws of other 
states as well as New York would, 


(Continued on page 76) 


9. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. Conditional Sale 
Contract, 233 I. C. C. 359 (1939). A pendinz 
bill would subject equipment condition: | 
sales and leases to Commission approval, se:, 
H. R. 4172, 83rd Cong. Ist Sess. (1953) 


Pegg Maryland Equipment Trust, Series 
D, 111 I. C. C. 434 (1926); Ex Parte 158, 2° 

1. C. C. 129 (1944); see also Robbins, Con 

petitive Bidding in Sale of Securities, 27 Har 

Bus. Rev. 646 (1949) 


. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. C 
Notes, 254 I. C. C. 175 (1943). It should be 
noted, however, that the new federal recor 
ing statute, 66 Stat. 724 (1952), 40 U.S. C. 4. 
§$20c (Supp. 1952), a part of the Interstaic 
Commerce Act, does apply to conditional sales, 
but since it contains no provisions as to tlhe 
marking of equipment the state statutes shou!d 
on that subject still be followed. 


12. 38 Stat. 734 (1914), 15 U. S. C. §20 (1946) 


13. ~~ org: and Hudson Railroad Corp., 
. 8. C. (N. Y.), case 15719 (1952) 








Nou-Cancellalle Trends and Outlook 


URING a period of approxi- 

mately twenty years, between 

1930 and 1950, the sale of 
non-cancellable accident and sickness 
insurance was concentrated pri- 
marily in a few New England com- 
panies. Largely because they had 
placed reasonable limits on the in- 
demnity provided by their policies, 
these companies had avoided. the 
non-cancellable debacle of the early 
1930’s and had continued to develop 
a successful non-cancellable _ line. 
With the recent interest of com- 
panies in non-cancellable accident 
and sickness insurance, it would 
seem appropriate to trace briefly its 
history. A review of non-cancellable 
developments indicates that there 
have been three important phases. 
Lifetime Indemnity Policies: The 
first phase covered the period of ap- 
proximately 1915 to 1930 and was 
marked by the rise and fall of the 
lifetime indemnity concept. During 
this period a number of companies 
wrote policies with indemnity pay- 
able so long as the disability lasted. 
Most of these companies discovered 
that they were experiencing heavy 
losses from this business and discon- 
tinued its further sale. 


Modification of Lifetime Indemnity 
Concept: During the early part of 
the period when non-cancellable life- 
time indemnity policies were being 
sold, two important developments 
occurred. These were the introduc- 
tion, in 1918, of non-cancellable pol- 
icles with an aggregate limit and, in 
1921, of policies with an indemnity 
limit for each disability. The former 
limited the indemnity paid on any 
one disability or all disabilities col- 
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lectively to a specified number of 
months, while the latter provided a 
limit on the period of payment with 
respect to any one continuous period 
of disability. The limits were usually 
between one and two years. These 
kinds of non-cancellable policies have 
been sold continuously since their 
introduction. The general results 
have been satisfactory so long as 
overinsurance has been avoided and 
conservative underwriting practices 
followed. Over the years indemnity 
limits have been increased to as long 
as fifteen years, but the bulk of the 
business is still written with limits 
of two years or less on the indemnity 
payable for any one continuous dis- 
ability. Policies of this type with 
comparatively short indemnity limits 
are sold to individuals in a wide 
range of occupations, while those 
with long limits are generally offered 
only in the classes including rela- 
tively non-hazardous occupations. 

Current Phase: The third important 
phase began with the recent entrance 
of a number of companies into the 
non-cancellable field and the exten- 
sion of the non-cancellable principle 
to other than loss of time disability 
policies. Since 1950 a number of 
large and important life insurance 
companies have entered the non-can- 
cellable field. Others are contem- 
plating or making plans for this step. 
Some of these companies had never 
before issued accident and sickness 
insurance, while others had been ac- 
tive in the group field but not the 


individual. These additions, not only’ 
to the non-cancellable business but 
to the individual accident and sick- 
ness business as well, should be of 
benefit to the insuring public. The 
large sales forces of these companies 
possessing established contacts with 
many life insurance policyholders 
should increase substantially the ex- 
posure of the public to non-cancell- 
able accident and sickness insurance 
with the natural result being to in- 
crease substantially the percentage 
of the population with such protec- 
tion, Also the home office staffs of 
these companies will be devoting sub- 
stantial time to accident and sickness 
insurance in the development of new 
and improved benefits and in im- 
proving the techniques of selling and 
administering this insurance. The 
sharpened competition created by 
additional insurers and agents, if not 
misdirected, can be of great benefit 
to the industry and to the public. 


Until very recent years the non- 
cancellable principle applied pri- 
marily to policies providing indem- 
nity for loss of time. Although bene- 
fits for hospital, surgical, and nurs- 
ing benefits have been available un- 
der non-cancellable loss of time pol- 
icies for many years, they have been 
for the most part included as inci- 
dental features of the policy or by 
rider. Several insurers now offer 
such benefits in hospital or hospital 
and surgical policies which are true 
non-cancellable and guaranteed re- 
newable policies or which belong to 
a new category of policy in which 
the insurer surrenders or limits its 
right to refuse renewal. 


(Continued on the next page) 














Trends and Outlooks—Continued 


The non-cancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable policy has become 
identified through its development 
over the years as a policy which is 
renewable by the insured during the 
guaranteed renewable period speci- 
fied by the payment of the premiums 
stipulated in the policy. The insurer 
cannot cancel or terminate the pol- 
icy nor increase the premiums or 
amend its terms. During the guar- 
anteed renewable period, the option 
of continuing the insurance rests 
solely in the hands of the insured. 


New Renewal Provisions 


Within the past year new types of 
renewal provisions have been de- 
veloped and introduced. First is a 
policy which reserves to the insured 
the right to renew up to a specified 
age, subject only to the timely pay- 
ment of premiums, but instead of 
stipulating the renewal premiums in 
the policy, the insurer reserves the 
right to change at any time and from 
time to time the table of rates appli- 
cable to future renewal premium 
periods. 


This type of renewal provision is 
a logical development for policies 
providing reimbursement for serv- 
ices and supplies subject to a blanket 
limit, such as miscellaneous hospital 
expenses and blanket medical ex- 
penses or the so-called ‘‘medical dis- 
aster” or “major medical” policies, 
since the amount of benefits payable 
will be affected by the price level if 
the maximum reimbursement is sub- 
stantially greater than the average 
amount payable. To offer such bene- 
fits at stipulated premiums guaran- 
teed over a long period of time in- 
volves either considerable risk of 
loss to the insurer because of the 
possibility of price levels rising 
higher than contemplated or the es- 
tablishment .of redundant rates. 
However, if the policy gives the in- 
surer the right to change the pre- 
miums, the actuary can more confi- 
dently establish premiums which 
closely follow recent experience, 
knowing that if future experience 
indicates necessary rate adjustments, 
they can be made effective in rela- 
tively short order and can be made 
applicable to business then on the 
books. It would seem also that this 
principle would tend to encourage 
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HAROLD C. HILL 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Carrying on a family tradition that goes back to 
1917, Harold C. Hill of Sandusky, Ohio, has been 
making the most of his opportunities to become 
one of our leading General Agents. Harold began 
his life insurance career with The Ohio National 
in 1936 and acquired a broad background of 
practical field experience as a soliciting agent, 
Cashier, and Agency Manager prior to his present 
appointment several years ago. Under his capable 
leadership the Harold Hill Agency enjoyed a 





record-breaking year and placed 8th among our 
top-ranking agencies for 1953. 
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experimentation in the development 
of new types of benefits by com- 
panies specializing in non-cancellable 
policies. 

Another variation in the renewal 
provision has been recently intro- 
duced in a policy which is renewable 
at the insurer’s premium rate at the 
time of renewal subject to the 
option of the insurer to refuse re- 
newal by notice to the insured but 
with specified restrictions on this 
right of nonrenewal. This policy 
provides that the insurer will not 
refuse renewal solely on the basis of 
a change in the physical condition 
of the insured. The basic important 
difference between this policy and 
the one which may be renewed in 
any event at the premium established 
by the company is that the insurer 
with this policy may, if conditions 
warrant, completely terminate all 
policies on an unsatisfactory policy 
form by announcement; whereas 
with the other form, the insurer may 
not refuse to renew under any cir- 
cumstances, 


Successful Underwriting 


The underwriting of non-cancell- 
able business must be approached 
with due regard to the basic prob- 
lems in accident and sickness in- 
surance and with the realization that 
the company is assuming a long-term 
commitment. As has been suggested 
by my comments on the history of 
the business, the basic structure of 
the policy is of great importance. 
The policy must clearly state the 
benefits which are payable and the 
conditions under which the company 
intends to pay them. This does not 
mean, however, that the non-can- 
cellable policy must be restrictive. 
In fact, some of the policies most 
free from restrictive provisions and 
technical terms are found among 
those of the non-cancellable variety. 
However, because of the special 
rights reserved to the policyholder 
in a non-cancellable policy, it be- 
comes very important to define with 
the greatest possible clarity such 
terms as total disability, continuous 
period of disability, and other key 
words and phrases. 

For example, because of the long- 
term nature of the contracts and the 
tendency of judicial interpretation 
to enlarge upon the contract pro- 
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visions, the companies which write 
most of the non-cancellable accident 
and sickness policies today either 
do not employ the “his occupation” 
definition of disability common in 
commercial contracts or use it with 
certain modifications. While probably 
in at least ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred the payment of bene- 
fits will be the same whether disabil- 
ity is defined as inability to perform 
the duties of his regular occupation 
or as the inability to perform the 
duties of any gainful occupation for 
which he is reasonably fitted, there is 
increasing evidence that the former 
definition invites claims for disabil- 
ity from people who are fully em- 
ployed although at a different occu- 
pation from that followed before 
their disability. This type of defi- 
nition may, therefore, become a 
hazard to the insurer without pro- 
viding any additional protection to 
. the insured against a true disability. 


Right of Renewal 


The underwriting or selection of 
risks also takes on increased im- 
portance when the policyholder has 
the right of renewal until age sixty- 
five or other specified age at termina- 
tion. To do a sound job of under- 
writing, the home office underwriter 
needs complete information. Conse- 
quently, the applications for non- 
cancellable usually include as many 
questions as will be found in a non- 
medical application for life insurance. 
In addition to this information, med- 
ical examinations are required in 
many cases, particularly where the 
amount of indemnity is large or the 
indemnity limit is long or if there is 
some indication of a current impair- 
ment or unfavorable medical history. 

Important, however, as is the 
physical condition of the insured and 
his medical history, the experienced 
underwriter places equal, or per- 
haps greater, emphasis on the charac- 
ter of the applicant and on his eco- 
nomic and occupational _ stability. 
These factors assume particular sig- 
nificance in accident and sickness 
insurance because of the subjective 
nature of the risk insured against. 
Because we must rely so much upon 
an accurate appraisal of the char- 
acter and reputation of the applicant, 
the writing agent’s part in the selec- 
tion of risks should not be mini- 
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mized. He is usually the only per- 
son connected with the company 
who has the benefit of seeing the ap- 
plicant and talking with him and 
getting to know something about his 
reputation and integrity. Inspec- 
tion reports, also, are of great value 
in this connection, but do not obvi- 
ate the insurer’s reliance on the 
agent. 


Overinsurance 


Overinsurance is a problem which 
is not often encountered in life in- 
surance but is a constant danger in 
the underwriting of accident and 
sickness insurance whether cancell- 
able or non-cancellable. In almost 
every case of disability, however 
valid it may be, there is a transitional 
or convalescent period between to- 
tal disability and complete recovery, 
usually with no clear indication as 
to precisely when disability can be 
said to have ended. Obviously, the 
desire of the claimant to terminate 
the disabled status will depend upon 
his interest in returning to work 
which in turn, will depend very 
largely on the relationship of his 


disability income to the take-home 
pay he may be able to earn. Under 
commercial insurance the insurer 
may employ the prorating provision 
for other insurance and may also 
make use of its right to cancel or 
refuse renewal where it finds that 
overinsurance is involved, or malin- 
gering has occurred. With non-can- 
cellable insurance the carrier can 
resort to neither of these measures. 
The conservative underwriter, who 
limits his issue to a reasonable 
amount, may and often does find 
that another underwriter has super- 
imposed additional insurance, mak- 
ing both insurers subject to the 
hazard of overinsurance. The only 
protection to the insurer against 
such superimposed business is to in- 
clude in the policy an average earn- 
ings clause under which benefits may 
be prorated if they exceed the in- 
sured’s average earnings prior to 
the commencement of disability. 
Since the use of this clause has oc- 
curred principally since the depres- 
sion of the ’30’s, it has not been put 
to a real test in a deflationary period. 
It offers the promise of some relief, 
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however, from a condition of general 
overinsurance should there be a 
widespread reduction in salaries and 
wages at some future time, and also 
may discourage the insured from 
seeking additional insurance in ex- 
cess of sound limits. 

In addition to careful policy 
draftsmanship and selection of risks, 
the successful underwriting of non- 
cancellable business depends upon a 
continuing analysis of the actual 


morbidity experience. Such an 
analysis is essential to determine 
whether premium rates in use are 
adequate and equitable, whether 
proper underwriting standards are 
being maintained, whether the re- 
sults obtained from the various pro- 
visions and conditions written in the 
policies are those which were in- 
tended or expected. Such analyses 
are also necessary to test the suit- 
ability of the occupational classifi- 
cations being used, of ratings for 
overweight and other substandard 
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classifications, and of the results ob- 
tained from agencies and agents. 

A unique characteristic of accident 
and sickness insurance is the high 
claim frequency involved under most 
policies currently sold. Because oj 
this high claim frequency and the 
consequent large number of claims, 
it becomes possible to make signifi- 
cant studies of comparatively small 
groups of policies, such as the busi- 
ness in an agency or even that of a 
single agent. Since the agent exerts 
so much influence on the quality o/ 
the selection of risks and since the 
results of his selection can be testec| 
from the actual experience if he is 
a producer of a substantial volume 
of business, the analysis of the ex- 
perience of individual producing 
agents becomes a matter of consider- 
able importance. 

Unquestionably there is a demand 
for non-cancellable insurance whicli 
the companies that are already in the 
field and those planning to enter th« 
field recognize. The future of non- 
cancellable insurance and its role in 
providing protection to the Amer- 
ican people against the economic 
costs of accident and sickness will 
depend largely on how successful 
company management can be _ in 
adapting proven principles to the 
needs and conditions of the future. 


BABY BOOM 


HE great American baby boom, 
“Scan set an all-time annual 
record of nearly four million births 
in 1953, more than one and a half 
times the 1940 total, reflects a rise 
in birth rates, but to an even greater 
extent it is the result of an increase 
in the size of the married population, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company reports. 

About three-fifths of the gain in 
births since 1940, immediately prior 
to World War II, is attributabk 
simply to the greater number of mar 
ried people, and about two-fifths o/ 
the increase resulted from higher 
birth rates for married couples. 

A large proportion of the births 
each year are to young couples. In 
1950, the most recent year for whicl 
detailed data are available, more 
than one-half of the babies born in 
the United States were to husband: 
in their twenties. About one-third 
of the married men under twenty- 
five became fathers during the year. 
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Agent's Statement that Unborn 

Child Would Automatically be 

Insured When Born Binding on 
Company. 


W. T. Campbell, a local insurance 
agent at Wewoka, Oklahoma, for the 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, sold a policy of insurance to 
one Lela Hutson for the benefit of 
her son and his family. The mother 
testified that on August 5, 1949, the 
insurance was purchased and the 
policy issued the next day and 
mailed to her from the home office 
of the company at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
A sum of $10 was paid for the policy 
at the time of the first contact with 
the agent, who she testified at that 
time informed her that her son’s fam- 
ily consisting of himself, his wife and 
a son would be covered. The mother 
further told the agent that her son’s 
wife was expecting another child, 
approximately six months from that 
date. Whereupon the agent told her 
that the new born child would be 
automatically covered by the policy 
when born. The child, Linda Lee 
Hutson, was born on February 25th 
of the next year, and Lela Hutson 
further testified that in April or May 
she advised the agent of such birth 
and again he informed her that the 
child would be covered. 


Between June 2nd and 5th, 1950, 
the little baby, Linda Lee Hutson, 
was stricken with poliomyelitis and 
encephalitis. The agent testified in 
part that some time before June 9, 
1950, he was informed that the new 
baby had been born and addressed a 
letter to the Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Company on that date ad- 
vising of the birth. The letter was 
received and the name of Linda Lee 
Hutson was placed on the policy 
June 14, 1950. 
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The insurance company denied 
liability, stating that the endorse- 
ment on the policy of the child’s 
name was not made prior to the time 
of disability. It was evidently ad- 
mitted that there would be coverage 
if the child was on the policy. 

The child’s father filed this suit 
and in the trial court judgment for 
the plaintiff was obtained. The 
Oklahoma Supreme Court states 
that the only serious question pre- 
sented by this case was whether or 
not the defendent company is liable 
without the endorsement of the child 
on the policy prior to June 2, 1950, 
the date of the onset of the illness. 

Chief Justice Johnson states that 
this exact question has never been 
decided by this court, but that simi- 
lar cases in this jurisdiction have 
presented a like question, one of 
which is North American Accident 
Insurance Company vs. Canady, Ad- 
ministrator, wherein the court held 
“Soliciting agent of insurer, even 
though he is without power to issue 
policies, is insurer’s agent in taking 
applications, with full powér and au- 
thority as to such applications, and 
acts performed and knowledge re- 
ceived and acted upon by him in 
connection with applications are 
binding on insurer, in absence of 
fraud or collusion between agent 
and applicants.”’ In this case, a num- 
ber of citations from other states are 
quoted to the same effect. The plain- 
tiff also brought up the question of 
ratification of the acts of the agent 
by the action of the company on 
June 14th by placing the child’s 
name on the policy after notification 
on June 9th. The court holds how- 
ever that the basis of the liability 
rests on the authority of the agent, 
Campbell, and not upon ratification. 
The acceptance of the notice is 


merely evidence of the authority of 
the soliciting agent. Thus the judg- 
ment for the plaintiff is affirmed. 
Commonwealth Life Ins. Co., plain- 
tiff in error, v. Hutson, defendent in 
error. (Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
CCH Life Cases (2) 848.) 


Counsel : 

Hary L, Dyer, William K. Powers, 
Deryl Lee Gotcher, John T. Gibson, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

for plaintiff in error. 


Allen G. Nichols, Walter Billingsly, 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 
for defendent in error. 


Florida Supreme Court Holds that 
Company Waived their Rights 
When Accepting Premiums after 
Insured Passed Sixtieth Birthday. 


The insured, Howard, applied for 
and received a policy of insurance 


from Peninsular Life Insurance 
Company providing for payment of 
$1,000 upon death. In addition to 
the policy, a supplement was issued 
which provided that if the insured 
met his death through accidental 
means an additional $1,000 would be 
paid. However, this supplement also 
provided that the double indemnity 
benefit would expire upon the anni- 
versary of the policy nearest the 60th 
birthday of the insured. After the in- 
sured reached the age of 60 years, 
he continued paying his premiums 
for the supplemental double indem- 
nity and, due to an error in the in- 
surance company bookkeeping de- 
partment, it continued to accept the 
premiums both on the main policy 
and the supplement. A total of forty- 
two months of premiums were paid. 

The insured was killed accident- 
ally in a fall from a stepladder when 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


he was 64 years of age and the com- 
pany denied liability and filed suit 
praying that the court declare that 
the company not liable, under the 
double indemnity supplement. 

The lower court found that the ac- 
ceptance of the added premiums for 
the double indemnity for the period 
and under the circumstances after 
the assured was sixty entitled the 
beneficiary to payment. On appeal 


the company contended that the con- 
ditions of the contract were quite 
clear and the beneficiary, who was 
herself not a party to the agreement, 
accepted as she found it. The bene- 
ficiary countered that there was a 
waiver on the part of the insurance 
company and that the doctrine of 
estoppel also applies. 

The appellate court held that ac- 
ceptance of the premiums for forty- 
two months after the expiration date 
named in the policy constituted a 
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Why not expect more from the life insurance 
business? After all, it’s the men who expect more that 
usually get more from the business. However, there is 
one catch to the problem... 

You've got to be a good man. 

Being a “good man,” first of all, means that you 
must expect a lot from yourself as a producer. Secondly, 
it means that you must be a part of an organization 
that is interested in helping you get more from the 
business. Here’s what we mean: 

When a new man meets the company standards 
at the Capitol Life, he gets better than average first 
year commissions. Along with this, he gets liberal sales 
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waiver and that the company after 
the accidental death could not es- 
cape liability by the simple process 
of tendering the premiums which 
had been required under the supple- 
ment and claim that there had been 
no protection for the period during 
which the company had accepted and 
retained them. 

As the company had so pleaded, 
burden was on it to show that a 
policy for double indemnity was not 
procurable by one of the bene- 
ficiary’s husband’s age; and further 
that the company’s claim that there 
could be no waiver or estoppel in 
the absence of a detriment to the 
insured, the court stated that the 
facts themselves established the re- 
quired detriment. Thus the court 
holds that the double indemnity is 
recoverable by the beneficiary as 
the insurance company had by mis- 
take accepted the premiums after 
age 60 had been reached. Peninsular 
Life Ins. Co., appellant, v. Howard, 
appellee. (Florida Supreme Court, 
CCH Life Cases (2d) 873.) 


Counsel : 

Milam, McIlvaine & Milam, 
Ralph H. Martin, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

for appellant, 


John Mackesy, Frank C. Vernis, Jr. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
for appellee. 


SPREAD OF INSURANCE 


4 em greatest relative gains since 
the end of World War II in 
the spread of life insurance owner- 
ship have been made in the smaller 
communities, according to _ the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

About the same proportion of 
metropolitan families now own such 
protection as in 1946, the figure 
shown in a 1953 sampling survey 
being 84%. Families in cities of 
50,000 to 600,000 have shown an 
increase from 84% ownership to 
88% ; those in cities or towns of 
2,500 to 50,000 have held their 
ownership at the same figure, 79% ; 
those in towns under 2,500 have 
raised theirs from 69% to 76% ; an 
those in open country have increased 
their ownership from 59% to 66%. 
Families in towns of 2,500 to 50,000 
show greatest increase putting $500 
Or more annually into premiums. 
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NEW POLICY 
WITH A 
PEDIGREE 





PREFERRED Whole Life Participating is the 
name of another attractive policy made avail- 
able to Occidental representatives this month. 
What’s “preferred” about this new policy? 


With a $10,000 minimum issue, it uses the 
same rate, value and dividend structure as 
Occidental’s former Preferred Risk Ordinary 
Life Par —but regular selection standards and 
no preferred risk underwriting. Thus the essen- 
tial advantages of a former Occidental favorite 
contract with a brilliant history of delivered low 
net cost are extended to a broader market. 


Broader market? Yes, indeed. Occidental will 
permit the conversion of Term to the new Pre- 
ferred Whole Life plan and... 


...we'll write this new preferred contract sub- 
standard — down to Table L! 


That’s Occidental’s latest addition to its agents’ 
sales kits — our good news for today. 


“A Star in the West...” > 


-cidental 
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W. B. STANNARD, Vice President IN 


““WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!"’ 
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SOME CONCERN among insurance 
companies on their narrowing field 
of legally available investments was 
reported by Perry S. Bower, assist- 
ant general manager and treasurer 
of The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, in an address before the 
Investment Dealers Association of 
Canada. 

The present powers of investment, 
Mr. Bower observed, may not be 
wide enough to encompass the needs 
of future public and private finan- 
cing. At the same time, the funds 
available to life insurance companies 
for investment are growing faster 
than the new supply of eligible se- 
curities. 

Mr.. Bower pointed out that valu- 
ing securities at market meant the 
essentially, long term insurance com- 
pany portfolios were subjected to 
short term market swings. These 
fluctuations exercise a_ restricting 
influence on the full employment 
of even those investment areas cur- 
rently available. Some _ progress 
towards introducing a higher degree 
of stability in valuation, similar to 
that employed in the United States, 
has already been achieved in Canada. 
However, a further extension would 
appear highly desirable. If Canadian 
companies were given a more stable 
valuation method, the companies 
could increase the flow of funds into 
many areas not fully developed to- 
day. 

Mr. Bower concluded that, until 
the valuation system is corrected, 
even the present legal amount al- 
lowed in common stocks is of little 
practical significance. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE 
has published its 36th Consumer 
Panel Report, a survey designed to 
determine the opinions, preferences 
and plans of America’s homemakers 
with respect to most types of home 
and personal insurance. The report 
contains a summary of replies to 46 
questions, as they were received 
from 71% of the panel. The panel 
membership represents an accurate 
cross section of the readers of The 


American Home, and covers all 
forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia. 


An example of the type of inquiry 
made, is question No. 3: “Are you, 
as the wife, familiar with all details 
of your family’s over-all insurance 
plan?” 64.3% answered “Yes.” 
And, 51% of the wives, in replying 
to another question, insisted that 
they were the ones who took respon- 
sibility for making the premium pay- 
ments—evidence that the woman of 
the house exercises a substantial in- 
fluence on insurance buying. 


A great deal of additional infor- 
mation on accident and health insur- 
ance, auto insurance, and fire and 
liability and life insurance is also 
contained in the report, which is 
available on request from the Amer- 
ican Home, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


THE SPIRIT OF ONE OF THE MOST 
important events in this country’s 
history, The Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition, has been captured by Dean 
Cornwell, N.A., in an original paint- 
ing commemorating the 150th anni- 
versary of the start of the expedition 
on May 14, 1804. Cornwell’s paint- 
ing, which was commissioned by the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
shows Meriwether Lewis holding an 
octant and William Clark seated on 
the ground with a map in a scene on 
the Upper Missouri River along 
with other members of the expedi- 
tion. The expedition, which opened 
up the vast Northwest to the mouth 
of the Columbia River, began at 
4:00 p.m., May 14, 1804. The men 
did not return until September, 
1806. 


Dr. Pierce P. Brooks, PRESI- 
dent of the National Bankers Life 
Insurance Company has been se- 
lected by the board of trustees of 
Chapman College, Los Angeles, 
California to head the reorganization 
program of the school’s Business 
Administration and Economic 
Science College. 


AT THE INVITATION of the special 
subcommittee appointed- by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
to consider Federal taxation of life 
insurance companies, representatives 
of the Joint Committee on Federal 
Income Taxation of Life Insurance 
Companies of the American Liie 
Convention, the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and the Liie 
Insurers Conference conferred in- 
formally with the Ways and Means 
subcommittee on various suggestions 
which have been made as to methi- 
ods of taxing the companies. 


ALTHOUGH WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN bought a record $10,300,000,- 
000 of new life insurance in 1953, 
men were still the chief buyers and 
owners of this type of protection, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. Men accounted for 71% of 
last year’s purchases and 76% of life 
insurance in force at the start of this 
year. This is exclusive of credit life 
insurance. 


In the case of ordinary insurance, 
which accounts for more than three- 
fifths of life insurance, men were the 
buyers of 80% of the year’s new pro- 
tection and owned 80% of the total 
outstanding. 


Most scHoots are closed for the 
summer. But at The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, 
classes have just begun for a group 
of employees who will retire from 
the work-a-day world in about a 
year, 


Under a brand-new program de- 
signed to prove that retirement 
means a new frontier, the experi- 
mental group of seven employees is 
hearing all about the virtues of life’s 
last decades and learning ways and 
means to enhance the pleasure and 
productivity of retirement living. 
Carefully considered for three years, 
the plan provides for a full year’s 
preparation for each employee, thus 
avoiding an abrupt transition to a 
new way of life. 
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EMPLOYERS ARE READING ABOUT— 


MONY MODULE 


.«. the first and only complete Employee-Benefit Plan 
Specially designed for smaller Employee groups 


Yeta 
MONY MODULE most important assets of any company. It keeps 


isa completely new multiprotection plan. employee morale high, makes People proud of 
the company they work for, reduces costly turn- 
» and gives worke i 
count as indipj 
Productivity. 
Now, these advantages are no longer enjoyed 
exclusively by large firms. For, with MONY 
business can meet the 
eir own g 


come to his wido 
Security, 
4. Disability income for the employee, 
5. Hospital and surgical benefits for the em- 
Ployee and his family. 


The word “MODULE” means “unit,” MONY 

MODULE is made up of basic units of insurance 

and retirement benefits, It’sa “build-your-own, 

unit-by-unit” Plan Providing the desirable com. 

bination and amount of benefits, 

Until the invention of MO Electronic “Brain” Makes 
MONY MODULE Possible. 


New electroni 





can pass 
fits of unit 





Check these important advantages of MONY MODULE 


1. Costs less! More benefits for 3. Unit costs 8row smaller as plan 
less cost than other Plans for i 
small business firms! 


2. Covers older employees! Older 
employees can be given adequate 
benefits without undue initial 
heavy investment! 





* EFFICIENT 


ae St ae dene eine dng _ 
MUTUAL OF NEW York 
Broadway et SSth Stree, New York 19, N.Y. 
I'd like to find out more about MONY MODULE 
what advantages it offers me and my employees 


ae ee 
Company a yeas 


| 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| Type of ee 0. of Emp 
Morn 0- New Yorx : My fiscal year encs 
I 
= 


THE muTUAL UIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF New York 
“FIRST IN AMERICA 


Time 2 e : 








Only CZa@onal new adding machine gives you: 


LIVE KEYBOARD 


SAVES UP TO 50% HAND MOTION! Now 
you can add and list without touching a 
motor bar—a great saving of effort for 
operators. No wonder they like it! 
Amounts are added and printed the 
instant they are set on the keyboard—be- 
cause every key is electrified! No more 
“back and forth” motion from keyboard to 
motor bar — because every key is also a 
motor bar. The only completely elec- 
trified Adding Machine! 
National’s “feather-touch” action 
makes it easier than ever to press com- 
binations of keys at one time—more time- 
and-effort-saving! All ciphers print auto- 
matically—-still more effort and time saved! 
At the end of the day operators feel fresher 
—and they have accomplished more with 
less effort. 


Now you can forget 
the motor bar 





plus all these other features— 


1. Automatic clear signal. 5. Large answer dials. 
Subtractions in red. 6. Easy-touch key action. 


2. 

” Automatic credit balance in 7 Full-visible keyboard, 
" red. * automatic ciphers. 

4 


Automatic space-up of 8 Rugged-duty construction, 
tape to tear-off line * compact size for 
when total prints. desk use. 


#TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Saves up to 50% hand motion 


‘ a* 
For demonstration phone nearest National office Salional 


“ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


or National dealer. ACCOUNTING BACHANS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 


The Friden Calculating Machine Com- 
pany has developed this Add-Punch ma- 
chine which produces a standard adding 
machine tape and simultaneously, as a 
by-product, enters data on a 34” code tape. 
The code tape can be used in subsequent 
processing to eliminate many intermediate 
office operations such as punching and 
verifying machine cards or re-copying the 
original source of data. The tape is de- 
scribed as a common language medium 
between machines that type, calculate, add 
and list, or machines that send coded 
messages over a telegraph wire, such as 
the teletype. A window on the adding 
machine shows each item before it is 
printed, added or punched. If an error is 
detected after the printing cycle, a touch 
of the void key voids the incorrect data. 
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Best's Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Add-Punch Machine 
Verifax Printer 
In-and-Out Board 
Pocket Stapler 


Firm Name 
Attention of 


Position 











VERIFAX PRINTER 


The Verifax Printer developed by the 
Eastman Kodak Company makes three or 
even more copies of letter size papers 
from a single matrix sheet. They are 
same-size, black-on-white duplicates of 
the original material and are immediately 
ready for use. Three copies can be 
made in any office under ordinary illumi- 
nation in about one minute and are long- 
lasting, have good legibility and can be 


|e ETE 
estos Cin at icon. a ai 
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IN-AND-OUT BOARD 


The new design of this in-and-out board 
combines smart appearance and space- 
saving features with system of color cod- 
ing that gives immediate and positive at- 
a-glance information from both sides. It 
is made entirely of stainless steel with 
plastic buttons and time stops and is 
available with room for the names of 12, 
24 or 36 employees. Other models include 
one on a stand to set on a counter and 
one with message racks combined. A 
product of the Lit-ning Products Company. 


referred to, written on, mailed or filed. 
The only service connection is a 110 volt 
outlet. Copies can be made from prac- 
tically any typed, written, drawn or 
printed original including books and maé- 
azines by an inexperienced operator after 
a few minutes instruction. When more 
copies are needed than come from one 
matrix, the process can readily be re- 
peated. The unit is about the size of a 
typewriter and is made of two-tone high 
strength plastic. 


POCKET STAPLER 


This pocket size stapler resembles a foun- 

tain pen in design yet has all the essen- 
tials of the regular office stapler. It holds 
100 staples and will fasten from two t 
twelve sheets of paper. By slipping 
the cap it is ready for use in an office, 
a train or in a car. It is particularly handy 
for a salesman as it fits into his pocket like 
a pen. Made by the Duo-Fast Company of 
sparkling chrome with a colorful plastic 
band it can be imprinted with a name and 
address for use as a gift item. 
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N AN office two stenographers 
were hired within the same week. 
Each stenographer was hired by 

the supervisor of the department in 

which she was to work. The stenog- 
raphers’ abilities varied widely. One 
had three years of valuable experi- 
ence, was a good “team worker” and 
was very efficient. The other ste- 
nographer was just out of high 
school and totally inexperienced in 
routine office work. Yet the inex- 
perienced stenographer was hired at 

a salary nearly twenty per cent 

higher than the experienced stenog- 

rapher. 


The Company Lost 


It wasn’t two months until 
both supervisors found themselves 
with employee dissatisfaction—and 
plenty. The final result of the em- 
ployees’ unrest was that the com- 
pany lost a potentially valuable ex- 
perienced stenographer, to say noth- 
ing of the investment lost forever in 
acquisition cost and training cost of 
an experienced employee. Within a 
year the inexperienced stenographer 
came to the crushing realization that 
she had been thrust into a position 
requiring abilities in which she was 
woefully lacking. Realizing her 
shortcomings she voluntarily re- 
signed ... much to her super- 
visor’s relief. When the cost of 
work spoilage and additional train- 
ing of the inexperienced stenogra- 
phers are considered, the overall 
cost of this mistake is difficult to 
grasp. 

Yet, this mistake is typical of 
those made countless times each 
year in offices where decentralized 
hiring is practiced. For years it has 
been an accepted fact that if the 
policies of top management are to 
be efficiently implemented in office- 
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wide hiring, then employment ac- 
tivity must be centered in one place. 

It wasn’t long ago, in an office 
where decentralized hiring was prac- 
ticed, that a very likeable young 
man was hired to do relatively sim- 
ple and highly repetitive clerical 
work, which required only a mini- 
mum of mental exercise. It wasn’t 
until after he quit in disgust and 
complete boredom that it was 
learned that he was exceptionally 
brilliant, having been graduated as 
an honor student from a well known 
university. Nor was it learned un- 
til too late that he was a First Lieu- 
tenant in the Army Engineers Re- 
serve Corps—a man capable of 
progressing rapidly and handling 
command. 

It is difficult even to imagine the 
number of times this same tragic 
mistake occurs each year in offices 
where decentralized hiring is prac- 
ticed. Selection of this young man 
was undoubtedly a wise move on the 
part of the supervisor. The super- 
intendent doing the hiring probably 


had a vast knowledge of the require- 


ments of the job. However, very 
frequently we find individuals at- 
tempting to do personnel selection 
without paying any attention what- 
soever to the abilities of the appli- 
cant, or the activities involved ir the 
job, which when evenly matched 
lead to successful job performance. 
Such individuals are attempting to 
perform the matching aspects of the 
selection process with information 
about only one of the variables. A 
person who attempts personnel se- 
lection in this way is like a child 
playing with a chemistry set, who 
puts a known substance in a test 
tube and pours a second unknown 
substance on top of it without 
knowing until it is too late whether 
or not the mixture will explode. 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


CENTRALIZED HIRING 


A secretary was hired “from the 
outside” because she had had pre- 
vious experience on a similar job. 
She was hired in preference to pro- 
moting a brighter girl with experi- 
ence limited to working in the of- 
fice stenographic pool. The super- 
visor doing the hiring based his 
choice almost altogether on previous 
experien-e. To the supervisor’s bit- 
ter disappointment the secretary he 
hired could at best show a fair to 
poor job performance when actu- 
ally faced with the requirements of 
her job. And what about the 
brighter girl in the stenographic 
pool? That’s right. It wasn’t a 
month later until her department 
head was looking for a replacement 
for her. 


Is previous experience valuable 
as an indicator of future perform- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Centralized Hiring—Continued 


ance? Yes, it most surely is, but it 
is not, of itself, a guarantee of abil- 
ity to do a job well. A person may 
tell you he has six years experience, 
but beware, for it may very well be 
that actually he has had two years 
experience three times over. Medi- 
ocrity is tolerated in much of to- 
day’s work and “experience” too 
often cloaks such mediocrity. When 
decentralized hiring is practiced it is 
common for those doing the hiring 
to overvalue previous experience in 
weighing the qualifications of the 
applicant. Yet this should be dis- 
couraged, for it may very well prove 
costly to the company in terms of 
valuable talent lost and of common- 
place or inferior performance per- 
petuated. The discussion of the pit- 
falls of decentralized hiring could go 
on indefinitely. 

Generally top management is 
hesitant to change a decentralized 
hiring system for one of three pri- 
mary reasons. It is feared that the 


line officials would resent the change 
because it would cause them to suf- 
fer loss of prestige or it would 
cause them to suffer loss of respon- 


sibility. Quite frequently the su- 
pervisors who “do their own hiring” 
consider their employing authority 
as a wonderful avenue for a claim 
for recognition. If young Smith 
shows outstanding achievements, 
then the supervisor who hired him, 
seizes every opportunity to tell the 
others “how I brought Smith in the 
business.” 

Seldom does one find a “hire’n ’n 
fire’n” supervisor who doesn’t em- 
phasize his “‘hire’n ’n fire’n” author- 
ity to the utmost in order to satisfy 
his desire to feel superior to others 
and to be looked up to. Generally 
any idea for a change which includes 
even the slightest infringement of 
this authority goes over like a lead 
balloon. However a clear under- 
standing of the purpose and place 
of a centralized hiring staff would 
dispel any fears of loss of prestige 
or responsibility. The third reason 
is anchored in inertia. Top manage- 
ment is sometimes inclined to be 
slow in making a change in policy. 

When properly organized the 
policy of centralized hiring is actu- 
ally a valuable asset to the line 
supervisor, rather than a “stone- 
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around-the-neck” liability. The 
work of a centralized employment 
department is a supplement to the 
line official’s judgment and not a 
substitute for it. Also centralized 
hiring procedures are a complement 
to and not an invasion of the line 
supervisor’s responsibilities. The 
line supervisor should still retain the 
right to accept or reject the appli- 
cant sent to him by the central staff 
agency. But, since he has neither 
the time nor skill to perform the 
recruitment and selection process 
himself, he can benefit by the assist- 
ance of a central staff agency. 


SELF-ADHESIVE LABEL 


INCREASED SPEED and efficiency in 
keeping card-file records is reported 
by the National Casualty Company 
of Detroit through the use of a spe- 
cial pressure-sensitive, Avery Kum- 
Kleen Label. National Casualty uses 
the labels on 3” x 5” record cards. 
Data on each policy is kept on these 
cards, with personal information on 
the top portion, while the lower part 
is used to record premium payments. 

Formerly, when the payment sec- 
tion was filled, a duplicate card was 
typed, stapled to the original, and 
returned to the file. Since most of 
the company’s insureds are long- 
term customers, however, there 
were several difficulties in this sys- 
tem: errors and omissions often oc- 
curred in re-typing; files became 
bulky, and were constantly growing. 

A self-adhesive label, printed ex- 
actly the same as the bottom of the 
card, has solved all these difficulties. 
Now, a premium report checker, 
when noting a record card is full, 
simply copies the last full year’s 
payment record on the top line of a 
label, removes the backing tape, and 
places the self-adhesive label right 
over the old record section. Record- 
ing of future payments is continued 
right on the label. 

The company stressed several im- 
portant advantages of using this new 
labeling system: first, the record 
card never has to leave the master 
file; typing errors are eliminated, 
record files and cards don’t bulk up 
and get overcrowded; and the rec- 
ord cards are always available for 
use by any department at any time. 


IN THE KNOW 


EMPLOYEE ACCEPTANCE of an of- 
fice machine or system is even more 
important than the machine or sys- 
tem itself, Miss Marion A. Bills, 
assistant secretary, Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, told the recent 
annual office management confer 
ence of the American Management 
Association. A poor system carried 
out enthusiastically by supervisors 
and employees will be more efficient 
and less costly than a better system 
installed against worker antagonism, 
she declared. “Any moderately in 
telligent supervisor or employee can 
throw a monkey wrench into a new 
system that will raise havoc with its 
functioning. It can be done either 
consciously or unconsciously and 
often under the guise of the best 
cooperation.” 

To avoid such monkey wrenches, 
Miss Bills suggested using “an al- 
most universal trait of human na- 
ture,” the desire to be “in the 
know.” Get the supervisor and 
workers in on any change as early 
as possible, she advised, and when- 
ever possible let them help work out 
the improved methods. 


LETTER WRITING 
IMPROVEMENT 


O FULFILL an essential need of 

modern business, a*new letter 
writing improvement course has 
been added to the curriculum of 
the International Correspondence 
Schools according to John C. Vii- 
aume, Dean of the faculty of the 
institution. Authored by Mary I). 
Rhinelander, former correspondence 
manager of the N. Y. Brokers Asso- 
ciation, the new text is a work 
manual with eight instruction units 
and correction service on eight ex- 
aminations. Analysis, diagnosis, an | 
correction of the carbons of sixty- 
four actual letters written by the 
student is an integral part of tle 
course. In addition, a follow-up ‘s 
conducted to make certain that the 
student doesn’t revert to old ba’! 
letter-writing habits. 

The letter writing improvement 
course is described as a positive, 
practical aid to the person who wants 
to write 1954 letters in the modern 
idiom, with the modern approach. 
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Why put up with letters that don’t look neat? 


For only a penny a day you can be 
proud to sign clean-cut, tidy letters. 
How? Just by trading in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 





These marvelous typewriters deliver increased typ- 
ing production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed 
letters, memos, and reports. This often means higher 
office morale and better employee relations—in- 
tangibles that are hard to define but mighty appar- 
ent when missing. 


With Royals you also get the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. Another important point— 


Royal is the typewriter preferred in business 21% to 
1 by those who type. 


© ELECTRIC - STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
We'd like to explain in detail the penny-a-day story 


and show you in your own office what a wonderful 
typewriter the new Royal Standard is. May we? 


Call your Royal Representative (He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 
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A “Giant Brain” 
that’s Strictly Business 


IBM‘s new 702 Electronic Data Processing 
Nelo alial-moldlaler MoM ial-Malele(-Ma-taelge bt <-1-) ol lale] 
and accounting requirements of insurance 
firms the speed and capacity of giant scien- 
tific computers. 

It can retain millions of facts and figures 
on its magnetic tapes (shown here), process 
this vast quantity of data, and produce the 
results in the form you require. Accounting, 
billing, commission statements, dividends, 
policy status, claims, home office and field 
office collections and servicing—the com- 
plex.operations of the insurance business 
el d-m ol-tareldul-teMel Malle lan yo\-1-.ep 

This is automation of insurance account- 
ing at its highest development. 


International Business Machines 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 


World’s Leading Producer of 
.Electronic Accounting Machines 
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USINESS men as a group 

readily accept the principles of 

budgeting. They understand 
the value of projecting earnings from 
operations in order to determine cor- 
rective action. They know the ne- 
cessity of anticipating cash require- 
ments in advance of the actual need. 
Try and pin them down, however, on 
a time budget program and they 
will scream to high heaven about 
strait-jacket thinking and _ rigidity 
of action. They just won’t recognize 
that allocating time is a matter of in- 
dividual discipline. No member of 
management wants to give the ap- 
pearance of being “high-hat”; yet, 
that’s what their friends think when 
they adopt a practice of self-protec- 
tion by becoming hard to see. Here 
is the problem: there are only so 
many hours in each day to use for 
business purposes ; there are increas- 
ing demands being made on manage- 
ment’s time for civic, industrial and 
philanthropic activities; what can 
the average executive do to protect 
his health, his family life and his 
job by satisfactorily discharging his 
obligations in all three areas? 

The obvious answer lies in the 
analysis of (1) how the time is be- 
ing presently spent—(2) in what 
way it falls short of demands—and 
(3) how the time allocation can be 
improved. This is a selective pro- 
cess. For example, assume that one 
likes to read and desires to be kept 
currently versed on best sellers. 
That person could (1) read the bet- 
ter digests instead of the actual 
books; (2) take speed reading 
courses in order to widen his cover- 
age; (3) spend more time (usually 
at the sacrifice of other things) in 
reading; and (4) revaluate his de- 
sire to cover all current best sellers. 


GUY FERGASON 


HOW TO ALLOCATE TIME 


Allocating time in business involves 
the same approach—you must judge 
what you want to accomplish and 
choose the means to attain your ob- 
jectives. Why is it that one can get 
more things done and out of the way 
when he is busy and hard-pressed 
for time than when he has sufficient 
time for all demands with a little left 
over? That’s because one becomes 
selective in his activity, passing over 
trifles and unimportant details with 
a minimum of wasted time, particu- 
larly when there is no time to waste. 


Time Budget 


One of my business associates 
keeps a running list of things that he 
wants to accomplish with an antici- 
pated dead-line for each item. As he 
accomplishes these tasks, others are 
added so that the list becomes a 
time budget. He knows how much 
time he can spend on various items. 
He does get things done. It has been 
said that one can get the equivalent 
of a college education by saving and 
applying fifteen minutes each day 
toward organized study. The secret, 
if secret it be, in all such time-saving 
plans lies in planning and organiza- 
tion. During the War II period 
great strides were made in accele- 
rated training, whereby years of 
training by ordinary accepted 
methods were squeezed into months 
—this was accomplished by elimi- 
nating non-essentials, by intensify- 
ing the application, and by better 
planning. The training material was 
carefully screened and condensed. 


Before writing this article, know- 
ing its rather general and vague im- 
plications, we asked several of our 
associates what they did to save 


time and to increase their effective- 
ness. From the answers we have 


prepared a list of the more tangible 
suggestions that may be of interest. 


Have a business office hide-a-way 
where an executive can go for an 
hour or two each day and engage in 
constructive activities. One big 
problem is the constant interruption 
during the day. Each interruption 
distracts from the task at hand and 
lowers productive efficiency. The 
business office hide-a-way should 
have no telephone and should be an 
area inviolate from intrusion except 
for top-level reasons. The average 
business day is divided (not always 
consciously and in sequence) into 
segments such as: (1) contact work 
with clients, personnel and others— 
this may be scheduled; (2) creative 
work dealing with business prob- 
lems, planning, and analytical ac- 
tivities; (3) routine work such as 
dictating, routine approvals, schedul- 
ing and the like; (4) informational 
work such as keeping abreast of the 
times, reading reports, and in gen- 
eral, acquiring usable information. 


Schedule the various activities as 
much as possible rather than to at- 
tempt their accomplishment on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis. Having a 
time for dictating, handling routines, 
creative thinking and so forth, in- 
creases one’s effectiveness. When 
one must carry work home, night 
after night, it is either a certain indi- 
cation of inefficiency during the day 
or an overburden of responsibilities, 
concentrated into too few hands. 
No executive should permit his busi- 
ness life to regularly encroach on 
his family and social life. It takes 
no medical training to understand 


(Continued on the next page) 











How to Allocate Time—Continued 


the effects of continued and in- 
creased pressures on business men 
as they relate to vital statistics aris- 
ing from heart failures and hyper- 
tension. Good judgment should in- 
duce business men to do a better 
job of scheduling their activities so 
as to leave a little more time for per- 
sonal relaxation. 

Use delegation of responsibilities 
to the fullest extent (covered in the 
July, 1954, issue). Some companies, 
in order to encourage delegation, re- 
quire their executive management 
to take extended vacations so that 
junior executives will have a better 
opportunity to take over and exer- 
cise their wings. We have heard of 
cases where small businesses were 
refused bank loans on open credit 
because they were one-man opera- 
tions, depending for their success on 
the continued application of one 
person. Had there been a trained 
organization capable of carrying on, 
the companies would have been 
much better risks. It is a common 
weakness to ride a capable and will- 
ing horse to death. The burdens of 
administration and direction of civic 
and charitable organizations are 
spread too thin in most cases. One 
reads the same names and sees the 
same faces at most of these affairs. 
Whether the fault lies with the vari- 
ous organizations in seeking only big 
names for their boards, or from the 
dearth of capable administrators, the 
end result is the same—a few are 
overworked. 


Reports 


Have someone in the organization 
read, digest and summarize current 
business reports, statistics and op- 
erating details so that less time is 
required to wade through great 
masses of details in order to get at 
the meat of the reports. Company 
after company is analyzing its re- 
ports—dividing them into classes 
such as control reports which go to 
top-management ; statistical reports 
which go to subordinate manage- 
ment; and historical reports which, 
although required, have little value 
except to document the past. Com- 
panies are managed by control re- 
ports which permit remedial action 
and which furnish sufficient data for 
decisions. Accounting reports ordi- 
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narily are control reports (balance 
sheet and income and expense state- 
ment) because they indicate the fi- 
nancial condition of an enterprise. 
Budgets are control reports because 
they indicate future anticipated re- 
sults by which actual results may be 
measured. Personnel reports are 
control reports because they show 
the condition of the human assets of 
an enterprise—who left the company 
and why—how many were promoted 
—suggestions received—salary levels 
—grievances—labor turnover— 
sources of recruitment—and_ the 


general appraisal of the employees. 


Selective Reading 


Depend on well chosen trade jour- 
nals, business periodicals and cur- 
rent affairs publications for the in- 
formational phases of one’s work. 
At no time has it been more impor- 
tant to keep currently abreast of the 
news than at present. The influence 
of the Governmental agencies and 
bodies is tremendous. We are not 
speaking politically nor critically, 
even though some room for criticism 
always exists. Taxes, regulatory 
legislation and restrictive codes have 
far-reaching effects on our business 
life. Business men must have a 
working knowledge of Government, 
their profession, trade or business, 
politics, and civic affairs. It is im- 
possible to digest all the details in 
these various areas. A satisfactory 
solution would be the careful selec- 
tion of such trade, business and 
news periodicals that have de- 
veloped the reputation for factual as 
well as brief reporting in these vari- 
ous fields. 

We recall reading early this year 
in Commerce Magazine, published 
by The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry that the scien- 
tists at the Battelle Institute in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, are developing an 
electronic machine, which it is hoped 
will be able to scan up to five mil- 
lion published documents an hour 
and identify those relating to a pre- 
scribed information need. The ma- 
chine is referred to as the “‘Moronic 
Robot” because it is lacking in abil- 
ity to understand what it scans. 
Well, we have news for the Battelle 
Institute—they can stop work on 
their machine because nature has 
already produced one or two. As a 


matter of fact, I know them. One is 
in the insurance business and the 
other is a retired piccolo player. 

Modify the “open door policy” 
whereby casual callers have unre- 
stricted access to the executive staff. 
It is not unreasonable to expect 
callers to arrange for appointments 
which can be scheduled. Executives 
go to extremes—they are either so 
well protected and isolated that they 
lose contact with the employees and 
the business, or they are so available 
that their day is nothing but a con- 
stant series of interruptions. Each 
executive must adopt the practice 
which best suits his temperament 
and business responsibilities. The 
fact still remains that the executive 
must have some time for quiet 
thought. 

Be constant in your plans and ac- 
tivities and don’t be side-tracked by 
each new activity. Short spurts of 
the roman candle type in which one 
bursts into great brilliance of ac- 
tivity soon to fizzle out into sputter- 
ings of nothing produce very little in 
the way of tangible results. Appli- 
cation must have sufficient duration 
to overcome inertia and to compen- 
sate for the time spent in prepara- 
tion. Digression, procrastination 
and just plain dilly-dallying are pro- 
duction thieves. Personal examples 
may not be in order, but we have re- 
peatedly found that we can write 
two or three of these articles at one 
sitting in less accumulated time than 
would be the case if each article was 
written separately and over a longer 
time span. 

We remember an office “boy” (he 
was an elderly man) back East—if 
he was sent on an errand its success- 
ful accomplishment was a pure co- 
incidence because whoever inter 
cepted him got his attention. He 
might end up by being engaged in 
four or five different activities, few 
of which ever came to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Our parting shot o1 
time allocation is to reduce paper 
shuffling. There are still a few lef 
that believe a pile of work is less im 
posing if placed in five smaller piles 
four of which are neatly filed away 
in a “work organizer.” Don’t sel 
the business in order to have mort 
time to spend on the system. We 
might add, don’t lose the busines: 
because there was no system ot 
which to spend time. 
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Photographing 350 checks per 
minute in a Recordak Triplex 
Microfilmer, one of 6 models de- 
signed for copying office records. 


Some everyday uses of 


Recordak Microfilming 


which may cut your costs, too 


Recordak Microfilming does much more 
than provide valuable extra protection and 
save up to 99% in filing space. It is being 
used today by many insurance companies 
and over 100 different types of business... 
thousands of concerns— 


C1) To eliminate costly manual transcription 
in daily routines. Cost studies show that, even 
where a few words are transcribed from one 
record to another, Recordak Microfilming savés 
time and dollars. 


(1) To get a photographically accurate and 
complete record of checks prior to deposit in 
your bank. Time-consuming description is 
eliminated . . . errors, too. 


[) To speed data to other offices . . . allow- 
ing tighter control .. . eliminating manual 
transcription and mistakes. 


cost. Up to 250 letter-size documents or 500 
check-size ones can be copied in a minute. 


[1 To speed reference. No problem when data 
must be added periodically— Recordak Micro- 
filming and Filmsort cards work hand in hand 
to simplify any job. (Recordak is an author- 
ized Filmsort distributor.) 
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It will certainly pay you to double-check 
your routines with a Recordak Systems Man 
soon. Write Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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need to produce them in duplicate—Recordak 
Microfilm copies cost less than carbons. 


C] To make a photographic record of any 
document in the fastest time and at lowest 
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for this discussion, a question- 

naire was sent to seventy-five life 
insurance companies asking a num- 
ber of questions with regard to 
types and methods of premium bill- 
ing. To get a cross section study of 
the industry, twenty-five companies 
of those surveyed were large com- 
panies, twenty-five were about in the 
middle from the standpoint of in- 
surance in force, and twenty-five in- 
quiries were sent to smaller com- 
panies with about $10,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 in force. Answers were 


I: ORDER to provide a basis 
















































































received from fifty-nine of the 
seventy-five companies surveyed. 
Statistics given are based on 











methods used by those fifty-nine 
companies, 























Agency Systems 

















The agency systems through 
which the business is handled is 
significant in considering a survey 
of this kind. Twenty companies 
operated through branch offices 
only; thirty-one operated through 
general agencies only ; and the eight 
others included one company selling 
directly from the home office with- 
out agencies, one selling through 
banks and six companies that used 
both branch offices and general 
agencies, 

Premium billing methods seem to 
fall in one of two broad classes: (1) 
Special systems for entire billing of 
certain smaller portions of the busi- 
ness, and (2) various systems used 
within the regular billing procedure. 
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NIN 7 WIG XV 
NOYAAYA AVA AYN AYA 


PREMIUM BILLING 


G. A. ECKLUND 


Assistant Secretary 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


The special billing systems in- 
clude: 


Payroll deductions (or salary sav- 
ings) plan 

Bank draft or check plan 
Bank deduction plan 
Government allotment 
plan 

Special monthly mode billing plans. 


collection 


Payroll Deduction 


Under the payroll deduction plan, 
the company sends, each month, a 
list of premiums due to the payroll 
department of the business firm 
where the insureds are employed. 
Premiums are deducted from the 
insureds’ salary and returned to the 
insurance company with a copy of 
the billing list. Forty-two out of the 
reporting fifty-nine use this plan. 
Some have used this method for as 
long as thirty-five years while the 
others have used it for three or 
more years except for one company 
which has just begun this type of 
billing. The list type billing form is 
used almost universally for the pay- 
roll deduction plan. Fifteen com- 
panies prepare these lists on ad- 
dressograph equipment, eighteen 
use punch card machines, and eight 
companies, where the number billed 
is small, prepare the billing lists by 
typewriter. One company has the 
unusual method of billing by making 


a photostat of the cardex tray hous- 
ing the records for PRD policies. 
Nineteen companies reported that 
their number of policies billed on this 
plan had increased during the last 
two years. In five companies the 
number had decreased. For the re- 
maining companies, the volume has 
remained about the same. The trend 
if any on this type of billing seems 
to be for companies to have it 
available for places where it can be 
used and it has increased on that 
basis but companies generally are 
not pushing it too much. 


Bank Draft Plan 


The bank draft or check plan is a 
special billing system where the 
company, in place of sending a no- 
tice to the insured, prepares and 
deposits a check drawn against the 
insured’s bank account for the 
amount of the premium on the pre- 
mium due date. The plan is usually 
limited to monthly mode business. 
Of the companies surveyed, four- 
teen were using this plan. A few 
companies have used the bank check 
plan for as long as twenty-five years. 
All companies using this plan re- 
ported an increase in the number of 
policies billed in this manner. It was 
noted particularly that one company 
using the plan only one year has 
16,000 policies being collected by 
bank checks or drafts. Six of these 
companies prepare bank checks by 
punch card machines, one having 


(Continued on the next page) 
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recently changed from addresso- 
graph equipment, five use addresso- 
graph equipment and one company 
prepares the bank checks or drafts 
by typewriter. Although the bank 
check plan has existed for a long 
time, its adoption by companies gen- 
erally has been fairly slow, but with 
the trend toward more monthly 
mode business and the increase in 
the number of persons having check- 
ing accounts, this plan with its 
“automatic collection” feature will 
probably become one of the fastest 
growing special billing systems in 
the near future. 


Bank Deduction Plan 


Under the bank deduction plan 
for premium collection the company 
sends to their insured’s bank a list 
of premiums due on policies of per- 
sons who deposit in that bank. The 
bank deducts the premiums from the 
policyholder’s account and sends the 
company a remittance for all the 
premiums deducted. 


Five of the companies surveyed 
were using this plan of premium 
collection. None of the large com- 
panies surveyed had any policies on 
this sort of billing arrangement and 
it seems that it is used more widely 
in Texas than in other states in the 
country. However, one of the com- 
panies using the plan is in the state 
of Minnesota, another in Colorado, 
and another in Connecticut. It 
might be concluded from this that 
although Texas banks seem to be 
more favorable toward an arrange- 
ment of this kind than banks else- 
where, yet such an arrangement is 
possible in other states. All com- 
panies reporting using this plan in- 
dicate an increase in number of 
policies handled on it in the last two 
years. 


While use of this plan seems to be 
increasing some there is no indica- 
tion that companies generally are 
too interested in it. 


Collecting premiums by govern- 
ment allotment is not exactly a bill- 
ing arrangement. It might be termed 
rather a premium billing in reverse. 
Yet it is a form of collecting pre- 
miums so it was included in the 
survey questionnaire. Forty-eight of 
the companies reporting indicated 
that they were receiving premiums 
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on policies under this arrangement. 
The number of policies handled by 
individual companies under this plan 
varied from almost 50,000 down to 
10 policies. Thirty-five of the com- 
panies indicated that the number of 
policies handled under this plan had 
increased in the last two years and 
only one company indicated a de- 
crease. The others simply said that 
their volume had remained the same. 
Generally it can be said that most 
companies collect premiums under 
this arrangement and the trend is 
toward increasing the number of 
policies in the plan. However, the 
status of governmental employment 
may pretty much determine whether 
it will increase or decrease in the 
future. 


The survey questionnaire asked if 
the companies were using some spe- 
cial package plan for the billing of 
monthly premiums and it was inter- 
esting to find that only five of the 
companies surveyed are now using 
such a plan. Only two of these were 
in the group of large companies, two 
in the group of smaller companies 
and one in the in-between group. 
All but one of the companies have 
been using the plan more than two 
years. Two others indicated that 
they were considering the adoption 
of some special monthly billing plan 
soon. - 


Inasmuch as it seems possible 
that this part of companies’ billing 
operations will be the most subject 
to change in the near future, perhaps 
a discussion of the various types of 
arrangements used would be in 
order. 


I. One company is using a three by 
five single card which has an ad- 
dressograph impression on it and 
also has printed as part of the card 
form the twelve months of the year. 
This card is mailed to the policy- 
holder when the first monthly pre- 
mium is due and returned by the 
policvholder with his remittance to 
the home office. When it is received 
at the home office the monthly pre- 
mium paid is posted on the card and 
it is returned to the insured as the 
billing for the next premium. After 
the card has gone back and forth 
between the policyholder and the 
company for one full year, it is re- 
tained by the policyholder as a re- 
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BOOKLETS 


P171 Binders Build Business 
The publishers of this “Handbook for 


Management" state that there is a loose 
leaf binder applicable to every loose-leaf 
requirement a business may have—in a 
suitable style and at a practical cost. This 
booklet describes and illustrates a com- 
prehensive sampling of such binders with 
a description of the outstanding features of 
each type plus specifications. Also included 
is a description of a tab index for use with 
such binders. 


P172 Collection Pamphlets 


This is a series of pamphlets which point 
up the economic advantages of budgeting 
and the maintenance of a good credit 
standing. Designed to be inserted in out- 
going mail, they are written on an educa- 
tional plane and are crammed with common 
sense rules of thumb to be used in fitting 
a pattern of life to a particular income. 
They tell how planned spending will help 
a person to buy more of the things he most 
wants and avoid the worry that financial 
insecurity can bring. A credit improvement 
program is also outlined by which anyone 
can re-establish confidence in his financial 
character. 


P173 How to Build Your Sales 
Volume 


Getting into shape for really competitive 
selling may be somewhat painful for many 
businesses this manaqement aid concedes. 
Comfortable habits have to be broken, new 
things learned, harder work assigned, money 
spent and risks taken. However it is better 
to attack than to retreat and this four page 
pamphlet gives some clues on how to plan 
such an attack. To help an organization 
learn its strong points as well as its weak- 
nesses, a check list is included covering such 
items as goals and sales budgets, the market 
and competitors and the company's sales 
organization. If weaknesses show up in 
filling out the check list, the final advice 
given is to make a move toward more 
productive selling without delay. 
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Premium Billing—Continued 


ceipt for premiums paid during that 
year. 

II. Another plan is the one where 
the policyholder is mailed at the be- 
ginning of the year twelve envelopes 
in which to remit his or her premium 
each month. No information is put 
on the envelopes other than the pol- 
icy number the date due and the 
monthly premium which are perfo- 
rated in each envelope. This plan 
has been used for a year and a half 
in one company with apparently 
good success. 

III. Another plan used by a Texas 
company is to mail to the insured 
twelve checks for monthly premiums 
due during the year. These checks 
show the name of the insured, pol- 
icy number, premium due date and 
the amount of the monthly premium 
and are mailed to the insured in a 
jacket on which he or she can re- 
cord the date premiums are mailed 
to the company. There is a note to 
the insured on the jacket to the ef- 
fect that he can either mail the 
checks to the company each month 
as they fall due or postdate and sign 
all of the checks and return them to 
the company which then will use 
the checks for monthly premiums 
as they fall due. 

IV. Another plan provides for the 
mailing of a notice to which is at- 
tached a record of payment stub 
showing the amount of monthly pre- 
mium due for each month in the 
year with a space provided for the 
insured to put on the date of pay- 
ment. Both the notice and record of 
payment are marked, “do not mail 
this record with each payment” and 
the insured is required to send only 
his or her check for the premium due 
each month. There is also a nota- 
tion on the form in large print to 
the insured to be sure to put the 
policy number on the check sent to 
the company. The company does 
provide twelve return envelopes in 
which the insured can mail his check. 
V. Another company sends out a 
packet which includes twelve IBM 
punch cards, one for each monthly 
premium in the year, plus twelve 
return envelopes in which to mail 
check and punch card notice to the 
company as premiums fall due. The 
packet includes on it a place where 
the policyowner may record the 
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date and check number for the pay- 
ment sent each month. 

VI. Another company mails a small 
booklet once a year to policyholders 
for monthly premiums due. This 
booklet is perforated with the policy 
number, the monthly due date and 
the amount of the monthly premium. 
In order to cut down on the mailing 
cost this company includes with the 
small booklet twelve stickers to be 
used by the policyholder for return 
of the premium payment to the com- 
pany by placing the sticker on his 
own envelope. 

These are only some of the pos- 
sible plans for billing monthly pre- 
miums used to date and there are 
undoubtedly a number of others. 

It seems possible that most com- 
panies can reduce the expense of 
handling monthly premiums by 
billing them once a year. Many are 
studying the various plans because 
of the increase in monthly business 
but seem to be a little reluctant to 
accept present plans and are looking 
for some plan that will better fit their 
own company operations. At this 
point it appears that there is a grow- 
ing trend toward the once a year 
billing of monthly premiums. 


Billing Regular Premiums 


One of the major trends over the 
past several years in the insurance 
industry in the billing of regular 
premiums is that of changing from 
the mailing of a receipt for each 
premium payment to the receipt on 
request plan and the results of this 
survey seemed to indicate that that 
changeover is pretty much accom- 
plished among companies generally. 

Forty-four of the companies re- 
porting indicated that they are now 
using the receipt on request plan, 
one or two of these actually have 
installed it quite recently. Only five 
have not installed this plan of billing 
and it was interesting to notice that 
one of these had actually tried the 
receipt on request plan for a period 
of time and returned to the old plan 
of mailing a notice and following 
that up with a receipt later when 
the premium was paid. 

One of the questions in the survey 
asked what percentage of the in- 
sureds asked for receipts on pay- 
ments of premiums. Companies 
answering indicated percentages all 


the way from 20% down to a small 
fraction of 1%. Twenty-two of the 
companies, however, had requests 
of 2% or less of premiums billed. 
Apparently the differences in per- 
centages of receipts requested has 
much to do with the wording on the 
notice or the ease with which the 
insured could ask for a receipt. 


Grace Period Notice 


Thirty-four companies surveyed 
still send a grace period or second 
reminder notice. The current trend 
seems to be to get away from the 
sending of the grace period noticc 
but this trend seems to be develop- 
ing more slowly than the change to 
the receipt on request plan. In 
many cases the grace period re- 
minder eliminated has been replace: 
by a late remittance offer notice. 

This rather recent development in 
premium billing is the procedure un- 
der which an offer is sent out to the 
policyholder shortly after the end of 
the grace period telling him that a 
premium remittance for the pre- 
mium will be accepted if received at 
the office within a certain specified 
period providing the insured is alive 
when the remittance is mailed. This 
late remittance offer is intended to 
be a special arrangement that does 
not in any way change any of the 
provisions of the policy regarding 
reinstatement nor extend, the grace 
period. 

Twenty-four of the companies 
surveyed are using at the present 
time some form of late remittance 
offer plan. Most of these have been 
using this plan for less than three 
years. Three of these companies 
agree to accept premiums if paid 
within thirty to thirty-one days after 
the grace period expires without 
reinstatement request. Thirteen oi 
the others allow this plan for only 
fourteen or fifteen days. The re- 
maining companies have shorter 
periods such as twelve days, ten 
days and five days. 


Simply Accept Premiums 


Only seventeen of the companies 
actually mail a notice informing the 
policyholder of the late remittance 
offer. The other companies simply 
accept premiums under the plan 
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without notice to the policyholder. 
One of the larger companies in- 


dicated that they had formerly had a 


ten day late remittance period but 
have recently changed this to thirty- 
me days. 

Where regular late remittance 
iffer notices are mailed, they have 
heen sent out by companies some 
on the last day of grace and others 
is much as eleven days after the 
end of the grace period. The date 
of mailing seems to be different for 
almost every company reporting. 

The replacement of the grace 
period notice with a late remittance 
offer plan seems to be the most 
recent rapidly developing change in 
the billing field. 

There are obvious savings in the 
use of the late remittance offer in 
place of the grace period notice. The 
major part of the savings results 
from the fact that fewer notices are 
mailed because of the later mailing 
date and reinstatement procedures 
can be simplified considerably, 

Only six of the companies sur- 
veyed indicated they were no longer 
sending a lapse notice. In each case 
where the company reported sending 
no lapse notice, they were mailing 
either a grace period notice or a late 
remittance offer notice. It is also 
possible that some of these com- 
panies may be sending a lapse letter 
of some kind which they did not con- 
sider a lapse notice when answering 
the questionnaire. 

It was interesting to notice that 
there is a great deal of variance in 
the number of days after the end of 
the grace period when the lapse 
notices are being mailed. Some mail 
their lapse notice right at the end 
of the grace period while others mail 
as late as sixty days after the end 
of the grace period. Here again 
there seemed to be as much differ- 
ence in the mailing date of lapse 
notices as there were companies 
reporting. 

Fifty-five of the companies re- 
porting are preparing notices on 
paper forms of some sort. Three re- 
ported using punch card notices and 
three others reported using envelope 
notices. Twenty-one of the com- 
panies are preparing four pieces of 
notice material and the others vary 
between three, five and six stub 
forms. 

Forty-four of the companies are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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using addressograph equipment for 
the preparing of notice material and 
five of these are considering or have 
started to change to punch card ma- 
chines as a means of billing. Three 
companies are considering the use 
of the new addressograph 9,300 ma- 
chine for billing also. While the ma- 
jority of the companies are still 
using addressograph equipment, the 
trend of billing seems to continue to 
be from addressograph to punch 
card machines. 


Notice Material 


Notice material prepared by the 
companies seem to be quite standard 
but there were some differences that 
might be worth mentioning : 


1. There were several companies 
using snap-out forms for notices in- 
cluding one of the large companies. 
This company prepares four copies 
at one time on an IBM printer and 
other companies are using snap-out 
forms with addressograph impres- 
sions on them. 


2. Several companies are preparing 
their notices on a form that may be 
completed by the policyholder as a 
check and mailed back to the com- 
pany to be deposited. This type of 
billing seems to be more prevalent 
in Texas than elsewhere. 


3. One company is preparing punch 
card notices on an addressograph 
9300 machine and two others were 
using punch card notices prepared 
on punch card equipment. While the 
change for preparing notices to IBM 
equipment seems to be a continuing 
trend, it seems that the change to the 
actual use of punch cards as notices 
is a somewhat slower trend. 


4. Three companies reported using 
the envelope form of billing wherein 
the premium information is put on 
the envelope to be returned to the 
company as a premium notice. It 
was not stated how long these com- 
panies have been using this form so 
it is not known whether use by the 
three companies would indicate a 
trend or not. There are possibilities 
in the plan particularly for com- 
panies handling all their premium 
collections through the home office. 

Fifty-five companies reported that 
they bill their loan interest once a 
year only. Thirty-one of these send 
a separate notice for loan interest. 


The others bill the loan interest on 
the regular notice sent at the time 
the loan interest is due. Only three 
of the companies bill loan interest on 
the regular notice regardless of 
mode. No facts here show any trend 
in the billing of loan interest one way 
or the other. 

As a matter of record, out of the 
companies reporting there were 
thirty-five whose billing work in- 
volved dividends. 

Forty-seven of the companies re- 
porting were sending out some du- 
plicate notices on assigned policies. 
Twenty-three of these were mailing 
duplicate notices on all assigned 
cases while twenty were sending 
duplicate notices only in those states 
where such notices are required. 
Other companies reporting were 
sending no duplicate notices at al! 
unless they were requested. These 
last companies were probably for the 
most part operating in those state: 
where duplicate notices are not re- 
quired. Three companies mentioned 
that they had recently studied their 
duplicate notice procedure and had 
changed from furnishing notices on 
all assigned cases to only those 
where such notices are required. 

There has been a definite trend in 
the last several years for life insur- 
ance companies to go into the acci- 
dent and health field. In the survey 
questionnaire companies were asked 
if they sold accident and health in- 
surance and it was found that thirty- 
three life insurance companies were 
also selling accident and health cov- 
erage. Twenty-seven of these were 
handling the accident and _ health 
separate and billing premiums on 
those policies with a separate notice. 
The others handling accident and 
health are billing health and accident 
premiums on the same notice with 
life premiums. 

A premium accounting master fil: 
ties in rather closely with premium 
billing so the question was asked as 
to whether companies had a maste: 
file or not and twenty-six companies 
reported that they had such a master 
file while two companies reported 
that they were preparing such a file 
now. The question was also aske« 
as to whether that master file was 
being used in connection with pre 
mium billing but the answer to that 
question in many cases seemed vague 
so no count has been made of com- 
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panies on this question. This is 
probably because the question could 
have been interpreted in several dif- 
ferent ways. 

The question was also asked as to 
whether any of the companies had 
any new ideas to report but in all 
cases this question was answered 
with a “no.” 


Conclusion 


Results from this survey would 


seem to indicate the 


following 
trends: 


1. The pay roll deduction plan seems 
to be used by companies generally 
and the number of policies handled 
under that plan is increasing for the 
most part. 


2. The bank draft or check plan has 
caught the interest of only a few 
companies but the number of poli- 
cies handled under this plan seem to 
be increasing rapidly and it is pos- 
sible that more companies will be 
going to this type of arrangement in 
the future. 


3. The bank deduction plan seems to 
be limited somewhat to certain areas 
and is being used by only a few com- 
panies and because of bank objec- 
tions probably will not develop too 
rapidly among companies in general. 
4. Government allotment is handled 
pretty much by most companies and 
the business handled under this plan 
seems to be increasing. The future of 
this plan of premium collection will, 
of course, be determined by the num- 
ber of people being paid by the 
government which, in turn, depends 
on the condition in which the coun- 
try finds itself each year. 


5. While monthly billing on the 
once-a-year basis has been adopted 
only by a few companies, there seems 
to be a definite interest in this part 
of company billing procedures due 
probably to the increasing number 
of premiums being paid on the 
monthly basis in most companies. 


6. The definite trend to receipt on 
request plan for billing of regular 
premiums seems to be pretty far 
along in that most companies are 
now using that plan and others are 
considering changing to it. 

7. While grace period reminder no- 
tices are continuing to be used there 
is definitely a trend away from such 
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notices to the late remittance offer 
plan which is being adopted more 
and more. 

8. There is a trend in the equipment 
used for actual preparation of no- 
tices from the addressograph to 
punch card equipment. This seems 
to be a somewhat slow develop- 
ment probably because of the diffi- 
culties attendant with the changing 
over from one system to the other. 
9. The trend in duplicate notice 
procedures seems to be toward 
eliminating the mailing of duplicate 
notices to only persons in those 
states requiring such a procedure. 
Its very likely more companies will 
be studying this possibility when 
they consider the savings that can 
result from the limited mailing of 
duplicate notices. 

10. The results of the questionnaire 
bring out no particular information 
as to trends on either the billing of 
accident and health premiums nor 
on whether companies are using 
master accounting files more than 
previously, 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 
MARKET 


NITED STATES EMPLOYERS have 
U ject registered another vote of 
confidence in the long range busi- 
ness future, through their continued 
heavy demand for college graduates 
in 1954; according to the family eco- 
nomics bureau of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 
Final returns in the firm’s nine- 
teenth annual survey of job place- 
ments by one hundred and twenty- 
eight universities and colleges from 
coast to coast show an employment 
demand equal or slightly superior to 
that of 1953, at salaries averaging 
even a little higher than last year’s 
record levels. Just over half, or 
sixty-eight of the one hundred and 
twenty-eight schools, report employ- 
ment demand as approximately 
equal to that of a year ago; of the 
remainder, thirty-eight report em- 
ployment calls as a little greater 
than last year, and twenty-two re- 
port fewer calls. 
Of the eighty-one non-technical 
schools, mostly business administra- 
tion departments and liberal arts 


colleges, twenty-eight expect 90 to 
100 per cent placement of available 
graduates by commencement time ; 
a total of seventy-one out of the 
eighty-one estimate that between 90 
and 100 per cent of available gradu- 
ates will be placed by October Ist. 


Expansion Index 


Demand for college graduates of- 
fers a pretty accurate index of man- 
agement’s estimate of the expansion 
outlook for the next five, ten or fif- 
teen years, rather than simply the 
sales prospects for the next few 
months, the report points out. A 
large proportion of non-technical 
college men hired are taken for 
training into managerial work—to 
maintain and expand _ executive 
staffs. Each management man added 
to existing staffs eventually means 
several additional jobs at 
levels. 

Most active fields of employment 
for non-technical grads are in man- 
agement training courses of big cor- 
porations, and in sales, finance, in- 
surance, public accounting, and with 
government agencies, The engineers 
are being absorbed chiefly into the 
durable goods, chemical, and petro- 
leum industries, in aircraft and auto- 
mobile manufacturing, the steel in- 
dustry, with public utilities and with 
research and development organiza- 
tions, also in building construction 
and road construction. 


lower 


Demand For Women 


Most co-educational schools re- 
port fair to good demand for women 
graduates, in secretarial work, teach- 
ing, social services, recreation work, 
retailing, home economics, and in 
government offices; some schools 
note a demand for women trained in 
physics, mathematics, chemistry and 
biology. 

A notable trend of the past two or 
three years, the report says, has 
been the increasing number of 
smaller concerns actively seeking 
college graduates through campus 
visits. As some of the large corpo- 
rations are seeking fewer men, the 
additional market among the smaller 


concerns is helping to take up the 
slack. 
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OPPOSITION TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY TAX AND BENEFIT 
BASE INCREASE 


UPPORTING some provisions of 
S the Administration’s proposed 
social security legislation, Asa V. 
Call, President of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, told the 
Senate Finance Committee recently 
that the life insurance business op- 
poses the proposed increase in the 
OASI tax base from $3,600 to $,- 
200, the proposed increase in the 
benefit formula and medical tests for 
determining future social security 
benefits for disabled workers. 


Speaking on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America, Mr. 
Call declared that the two life insur- 
ance company organizations oppose 
the provision in the bill which would 
increase the OASI tax base and 
benefit formula for five reasons. 


1. The proposed increase departs 
from the “basic floor of protection” 
principle which has been widely ac- 
cepted from the inception § of 
the Act. 


2. It discriminates against the aver- 
age wage earner. 


3. It is urged on the basis of an en- 
tirely new theory which if adopted 
could lead to a system of National 
pensions. 


4. It is not essential to the sound fi- 
nancing of the system. 


5. The $4,200 wage base would be 
higher than the average earnings of 
employed people. 


System's Purpose 


“Our social security system was 
designed to provide a floor of pro- 
tective benefits. While this floor 
should be high enough to accomplish 
the purpose of the system, it should 
not be so high as to tax the workers 
unnecessarily and thus reduce their 
ability to save. Moreover, too high 
a base with corresponding high 
benefits would impair the worker’s 
incentive to provide his own protec- 
tion,” Mr. Call said. 


“Any consideration of the proper 
floor of protection level should be 
based upon the basic needs of the 
average worker, not the higher- 
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than-average worker. Today, the 
average worker in regular employ- 
ment earns approximately $3,600. 
Raising the wage base to $4,200 is of 
no help to the average worker and 
results in a special benefit to those 
earning above $3,600. To raise the 
wage as proposed would benefit only 
this latter group of above average 
earners.” 


The New Theory 


“The new theory, as we under- 
stand it, is that OASI should be 
converted to a national pension 
plan,’ Mr. Call said. “Under this 
theory, benefits would rise above the 
base floor of protection and would 
provide living conditions for the pen- 
sioner as though he were under a 
private pension plan. In our view, 
the wage base should reflect a prin- 
ciple which could serve as a guide 
in the future. As a principle, we re- 
commend that the wage base be 
maintained at a figure approximately 
equal to the average earnings of reg- 
ularly employed people. On this 
principle, increases in the $3,600 fig- 
ure may be needed in the future, 
but no increase is called for now be- 
cause the average wage is approxi- 
mately $3,600,” Mr. Call said. 


Medical Test Opposed 


The life insurance companies also 
oppose a provision in the bill which 
would require a medical test for es- 
tablishing future OAST benefits for 
workers who become disabled; Mr. 
Call declared. He said this objective 
could be better achieved by adapting 
a method of computing old age and 
survivors social security benefits 
which omits the five years of lowest 
or no earnings and which is already 
contained in the proposed legislation. 


Mr. Call stated the life insurance 
business favors the provisions in the 
pending social security bill which 
would extend OASI coverage to ap- 
proximately 10 million people not 
now covered; provide a “drop-out” 
provision under which four or five 
vears of lowest earnings or no earn- 
ings would be eliminated in comput- 
ing benefits of covered workers, and 
would put the retirement test or 
‘work clause” on a more flexible and 


equitable basis. 

Albert C. Adams, Chairman, 
speaking for the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters’ Commit- 
tee on Social Security, told the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on July 1, 
“We believe that we have a right to 
live,” when he warned the legislators 
of the menace that repeated liberali- 
zation of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance benefits holds for the life 
insurance field forces of America. 


Speaking for the nearly 60,000 
members of NALU in opposition to 
the across-the-board OASI benefit 
increases contained in H. R. 9366, 
the Administration’s Social Security 
bill, Mr. Adams urged careful con- 
sideration of the position of the life 
underwriters. “We feel that we are 
entitled to this consideration because 
of our record,” he said. “We perform 
a service vital to the people and es- 
sential to the growth and progress of 
our country.” 


Agents’ Daily Work 


Mr. Adams described the agents’ 
daily work in behalf of ninety million 
policyholders and showed how the 
premiums they collect and the sales 
they make bulwark the nation econ- 
omically while they protect the insur- 
ance owners and their dependents 
against the hazards of life and death. 
He termed the provisions of H. R. 
9366, a threat to the agents’ future 
and to the future of the life insurance 
business and of the country. 


Invasion of Market 


“People will not be inclined to 
buy security from us if the govern- 
ment appears to give it away in 
larger amounts, at today’s low tax. 
This unnecessary competition con- 
stitutes a clear invasion of the market 
for private life insurance,” Mr. 
Adams declared. He pointed out 
particularly that the biggest in- 
creases proposed by the bill would go 
to people in the highest earnings 
brackets, who are financially able 
and willing, as they have shown by 
purchasing life insurance, to “take 
over for themselves where Social Se- 
curity should leave off—at the mini- 
mum needs level. There is abso- 
lutely no need for the Federal gov- 
ernment to invade this market,” the 
NALU leader said. 
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Yuet ons Answers 


PART C—LAW, TRUSTS, AND TAXES 


QUESTION 6. 
(a) Distinguish carefully be- 


tween 

(1) Contest of a will; 

(2) Election to take against a 
will; 

(3) Suit for construction of a 
will. 

(b) The decline in rate of re- 
turn on gilt-edge investments in 
the past 2 decades, coupled with 
the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, have led to 
wide adoption of the Prudent 
Man Investment Statute and the 
discretionary common trust. 

(1) Describe the nature of (i) 

the Prudent Man Invest- 
ment Statute, and (ii) the 
discretionary common 
trust. 
Indicate why the trends 
mentioned would have the 
effect of leading to wider 
adoption of the Prudent 
Man Investment Statute 
and the _ discretionary 
common trust. 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a) (1) A will contest occurs 
where one or more interested parties 
opposes the probate of a will or seeks 
to have a will set aside on the ground 
that it is not valid. A will may be 
contested on the ground that it was 
not executed in accordance with the 
formal requirements provided by 
statute, that it has been superseded 
by a later valid will, that the de- 
cedent lacked testamentary capacity 
when he executed the will, that the 
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(Continued from July) 


execution of the will was induced by 
duress, or certain types of fraud or 
mistake, or on the ground that the 
will is invalid for some other reason. 

If the contest of a will is success- 
ful, and the decedent left no other 
valid will, his property passes in ac- 
cordance with the laws of intestacy ; 
if the decedent left another will which 
is held to be valid, the property is 
usually distributed in accordance 
it. 

(2) An election to take against a 
will is usually given by statute to a 
surviving spouse. When a person 
exercises the right to take against a 
will, he or she is entitled to receive 
a share in the estate as provided by 
statute, often the same share he or 
she would have received if the de- 
cedent had died intestate. The elec- 
tion to take against the will does not 
destroy the will. The will remains 
in effect except to the extent that ad- 
justments become necessary because 
the statutory share, rather than the 
share provided by will, must be de- 
livered to the person making the 
election. 

(3) A suit for the construction 
of a will is a suit which is usually 
brought by the personal representa- 
tive or some other interested party 
for the purpose of having the court 
construe or interpret the will so as 
to guide the personal representative 
and avoid the risk of his not making 
a lawful distribution of the estate. 
A suit for the construction of a will 
presupposes a valid probated will and 
does not have for its purpose either 
the destruction of the will or the 
frustration of the testator’s wishes. 


(b) (1) (i) The Prudent Man 
Investment Statute requires gener- 
ally that a fiduciary, in making in- 
vestments for the estate he repre- 
sents, must exercise the care of a 
“prudent man,” having due concern 
for the amount and duration of the 
income and the conservation of prin- 
cipal. In making his choice of invest- 
ments, he is not limited to invest- 
ments which are on a “legal list.” 

(ii) A discretionary common 
trust is one in which a fiduciary, act- 
ing under statutory authorization, 
collectively invests and reinvests the 
funds of a number of trusts in securi- 
ties, often including common stocks, 
which are selected with reference 
both to maintaining or increasing 
principal value and to improvement 
of income yield. Such a trust would 
not be restricted to “legals.” Each of 
the participating trust estates has a 
proportionate interest. In the ab- 
sence of a statute authorizing a com- 
mon trust, fiduciaries would be for- 
bidden to mingle the funds of several 
estates. 

(2) Where estates were set up on 
the basis of an expected amount of 
real income, the decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar led to a 
corresponding decrease in the real in- 
come and this decline in real income 
was further accelerated by the de- 
crease in the dollar income available 
from gilt-edge investments. To off- 
set these trends, it became necessary 
to invest in securities yielding greater 
income than was yielded by gilt-edge 
securities. This meant the purchase 
of equities, or common stocks, in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions and Answers—Cont. 


most instances, which became possi- 
ble through the adoption of the Pru- 
dent Man Investment Statutes and 
through the discretionary type of 
common trust. However, the pur- 
suit of higher income yields tended 
to increase the risk of loss of princi- 
pal. Diversity of investment offered 
one way of offsetting the increase of 


risk, but a substantial degree of 
diversity was possible only for large 
estates so long as these funds had to 
be kept separate. However, through 
the discretionary common trust, the 
desired diversity became available 
even to the smaller estates. 


QUESTION 7. 


“EF,” a widower with 3 small 
children, placed all of his life in- 
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surance and a substantial portion 
of his stocks in an irrevocable, 
funded life insurance trust. The 
income from the stocks is to be 
used to pay premiums on the life 
insurance policies, with any ex- 
cess being added to the principal. 
Upon “E’s” death, the residual 
estate is to “pour over” into the 
trust and the income from the in- 
surance proceeds and other trust 
property is to be paid in equal 
shares to the children, each child 
to receive his pro rata share of 
the principal upon attaining the 
age of 25. Such of the children 
as should be 25 or older at the 
time of “E’s”’ death are to receive 
their share of the principal free 
of trust. 


(a) To whom is the trust in- 
come taxable (1) during “E’s” 
lifetime and (2) after “E’s” 
death? State the rules on which 
your answers are based. 

(b) Will the trust property, 
including the life insurance pro- 
ceeds, pass to “E’s” children free 
of the Federal estate tax? Give 
reasons. 


(c) Would it be necessary to 
appoint guardians for “‘E’s” chil- 
dren if they should be minors at 
the time of his death? Explain 
briefly. 

(d) Under’ what _— circum. 
stances could the trustee elect to 
use the settlement options in the 
life insurance policies? Be pre- 
cise. 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a) (1) During “E’s” lifetime, 
the portion of the trust income used 
to pay premiums on insurance on 
“E’s” life is taxable to “E” and that 
portion of the trust income in excess 
of the sums used to pay premiums is 
taxable to the trust. Trust income 
used to pay premiums on life insur- 
ance on the settler’s life is taxable to 
him even though the trust is irrevo- 
cable, but other trust income which is 
not available or paid to beneficiaries 
is taxable to the trust. 

(2) After “E’s” death the distril- 
utable trust income is taxable in 
equal shares to beneficiaries because 
they are entitled to receive the in- 
come as it accrues until each reaches 
age 25. Trust income is taxable to 
the beneficiary in the year in which 
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it becomes available to him whether 
he receives it or not. 


(b) To the extent that the trust 
consists of life insurance proceeds, it 
will be taxable as part of “E’s” estate 
because he indirectly paid the pre- 
miums On the policies. Assuming 
that the trust is not held to have been 
created in contemplation of death, 
the property in the trust prior to 
“E’s” death other than life insurance 
proceeds will probably not be subject 
to the Federal estate tax because he 
gave it during his lifetime and re- 
tained no incidents of ownership over 
it when he set up the trust. The 
property which flows over into the 
trust from the residue of “E’s” estate 
will be taxable as part of the estate 
because he had the power to dispose 
of this property as he wished at his 
death. 


(ce) It would seem to be necessary 
to appoint guardians of the property 
of “E’s” children if they are minors 
at his death. Income payments must 
be made to an infant’s guardian 
rather than to the infant directly, un- 
less the trust instrument specifically 
authorizes the trustee to make pay- 
ments for the beneficiaries, in which 
case the trustee is in effect guardian 
of the property of the children. Since 
“E” is a widower, it will also be 
necessary to appoint guardians of the 
persons for each of the infants. Un- 
less specific provision was made in 
the will, the trustee would not be 
permitted to act as guardian of the 
person of the infants. 


(d) The trustee could elect to use 
the settlement options in the life in- 
surance policies if both the trust in- 
strument and the insurance policies 
authorized it and such action was not 
contrary to controlling state laws. It 
should be noted that in some states, 
at least, the trustee could not make 
such election without specific au- 
thorization in the trust instrument 
since it may not fall within the cate- 
gory of a legal trust investment as set 
forth in the state law. Moreover, by 
requiring some specific types of in- 
vestments for the funds of an estate, 
a trust instrument presumably could 
preclude such an election even if the 
state law might permit it. Life in- 
surance companies frequently do not 
permit, and generally do not encour- 
age, the election of optional settle- 
ments by trustees. 
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QUESTION 8. 


Explain the Federal income tax 
application of the follewing life 
insurance transactions: 

(a) “A” dies, leaving life in- 
surance proceeds payable to “B” 
under a life income option. 

(b) Excess interest is paid on 
the guaranteed instalments under 
the foregoing policy. 

(c) *C” dies and his estate re- 
ceives the proceeds of a policy 


which was transferred to ‘(C” 
when the corporation of which he 
was president was dissolved. 

(d) Prior to the maturity of an 
endowment policy, “D,” the in- 
sured, elects to have the proceeds 
paid to himself under a life in- 
come option. 


(e) “E” elects to leave his divi- 
dends with the company under 
the interest option. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(f) “F” becomes entitled to 
disability income payments under 
the total disability provision of 
his life insurance policy. 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) There will be no Federal in- 
come tax payable either at the time 
of “‘A’s” death or when the optional 
payments are made. Life insurance 
proceeds payable by reason of the 
death of the insured either in one 
sum or under the income option are 
not taxable income to the recipient 
except where there has been a trans- 
fer for value to someone other than 
the insured. 

(b) Interest in excess of the 
amount guaranteed by the policy is 


find their way alone. 
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LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE 


AIDS TO SUCCESS 


At Liberty Life, a rate book and application Ee 
forms are only the beginning, and never the 
end, in equipping our agents for their careers. 


It takes more. And the Company supplements the 
basic tools of selling with the kind of training that 
gives our representatives a head start toward success. 


Fundamental courses, and then advanced training, 
are part of a coordinated program to help Liberty Life 
representatives prepare themselves to render a superior 
type of service. Up-to-date marketing tools are also 
available. These include specially prepared sales fold- 
ers and other visual aids for graphic presentations of 
Liberty Life’s flexible “Financial Freedom” plans. 


We look at it this way: The success of our represen- 
tatives is a two-way proposition; they never have to 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


taxable to “B” as ordinary income. 
The payment of excess interest is not 
a contractual obligation of the in- 
surer and therefore such payment is 
not regarded as having been received 
as the proceeds of life insurance. 

(ce) “C’s” estate would not pay an 
income tax in this case. Although a 
transfer for value usually results in 
taxable income to the extent that the 
proceeds received exceed the con- 
sideration paid for the policy, an ex- 
ception exists where, as here, the 
transferee of the policy is the insured. 

(d) The option having been ex- 
ercised before maturity, there was no 
constructive receipt of the proceeds 
and they would not be taxed at ma- 
turity. Instead, the 3% annuity rule 
would apply. Accordingly, payments 
received each year would be treated 
as taxable income to the extent of 


Home Office 


FINANCIAL FREEDOM FOR THE FAMILY 











3% of the net cost of the policy and 
the excess over the 3% would be 
treated as a non-taxable return of 
principal until the total of the 
amounts in excess of 3% each year 
equalled the net cost of the policy, 
Thereafter, the’ entire amount re- 
ceived each year would be taxable as 
income. 

(e) Dividends are considered to 
be a return of the cost of the policy, 
Consequently, there would be no in- 
come tax on the dividends, as such, 
unless, the dividends exceeded thie 
cost of the policy, in which case the 
excess would be taxable as inconie. 
This would be a very rare occur- 
rence. However, there would be an 
income tax payable as the interest 
accrues on the dividends because the 
interest would not be a return of 
principal and would be deemed to be 
constructively received. 

(f) There would be no Federal 
income tax payable because disability 
payments are not treated as income 
under the Federal income tax laws. 


QUESTION 9. 


(a) The Federal estate tax 
regulations require the inclusion 
in the gross estate for tax pur- 
poses of the value of (1) trans- 
fers in contemplation of death 
and (2) transfers intended to 
take effect at death. Distinguish 
between the foregoing types of 
transfers, indicating any tests that 
will be applied by the tax authori- 
ties in determining whether a par- 
ticular transfer falls within either 
of these two categories. 

(b) (1) Explain the signifi- 
cance to an owner of 
property of the marital 
deduction under the Fed- 
eral estate tax. 

(2) Is this marital deduction 
concept applied in con- 
nection with the Federal 
gift tax? If so, how? If 
not, why not? 

(c) Under what types of settle- 
ment do life insurance proceeds 
qualify for the marital deduction 
for Federal estate tax purposes? 
Be specific and indicate any spe- 
cial conditions that must be met. 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a) (1) A transfer in contem- 
plation of death is a transfer which 
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is intended to take effect during the 
lifetime of the transferor but which, 
because of the motives which 
prompted it, is treated as part of the 
transferor’s estate for estate tax pur- 
poses rather than as an ordinary inter 
vivos gift. 

Transfers made more than three 
years prior to the death of the trans- 
feror are conclusively presumed not 
to have been made in contemplation 
of death. Transfers made within the 
3 vear period immediately preceding 
death are presumed to have been 
made in contemplation of death but 
this presumption may be rebutted. 
Proof of a “living” motive rather 
than a “death” motive may rebut the 
presumption. A “living” motive is 
likely to be found when the transfer 
is part of a program for setting up a 
son in business, for helping a daugh- 
ter to establish a home, for reducing 
income taxes, or for other reasons 
having no relation to death. In con- 
trast, a “death” motive is likely to be 
found when a transfer appears to be 
part of a program to reduce the size 
of an estate so as to minimize estate 
taxes; when it is made at a time 
when the transferor has reason to 
think he might die soon; or, when 
the transferor is executing, amend- 
ing, or revoking a will. 

(2) A transfer intended to take 
effect at death is made when a trans- 
feror, during his lifetime, takes all 
of the steps necessary to transfer 
property to another but retains cer- 
tain rights in the property that has 
presumably been transferred. In de- 
termining whether or not a transfer 
is intended to take effect at death the 
courts consider whether the trans- 
feror retained any of the rights or 
benefits of ownership such as the 
right to receive the income or to con- 
trol the property, and whether the 
transferee is free to dispose of his 
interest at once or is free to enjoy 
and dispose of the property only if he 
survives the transferor. For ex- 
ample, a person who transfers prop- 
erty in trust naming beneficiaries but 
retains the right to revoke the trust 
or to change the beneficiaries during 
his lifetime is making a transfer in- 
tended to take effect at death. 

(b) (1) The marital deduction 
in the Federal estate tax laws enables 
a person to give a surviving spouse 
up to 50% of the donor’s adjusted 
gross estate free from estate taxes. 
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MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Proudly Presents 


CHARLES H. SIMPSON 


Long Beach, California 


business. 


In his 43 years with Minnesota Mutual, Charles H. Simpson has 
participated in selling over 13 million dollars of life insurance per- 
sonally and has helped many an individual to find a career in the 


Charlie Simpson's enthusiasm for selling life insurance began 


February 18, 1911 when he first joined Minnesota Mutual in McVille, 
North Dakota. In 1919 he became North Dakota state manager and 
for many years thereafter travelled all over the state when roads 
were cow trails and temperatures varied from 98° above in the 
summer to 30° below in the winter. 

Charlie's love for the life insurance business as a career is re- 
markably shared by his family. Three sons, a daughter and two sons- 
in-law all sell life insurance for Minnesota Mutual. 

Charlie was among the President's Dozen of top company salesmen 
for many years straight, Convention President one year for being 


.the company's "star producer" and a Convention Vice-President 


several times. He represents Minnesota Mutual today—after 43 
years of continuous service as a general agent in Long Beach, 
California. 

Minnesota Mutual is deeply proud of Charles Simpson who helped 
lay the solid foundation from which Minnesota Mutual grew to be 
one of the 25 leading insurance companies in the nation. His long 

eriod of faithful service to the company and policy holders alike 
Seabees more significant with each passing year and will always be 


warmly appreciated. 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 





The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Organized 1880 


Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance In Force 





Broadly speaking, the interest which 
a decedent’s spouse receives in any 
property in the estate may qualify for 
the deduction if it is free of restric- 
tions or strings attached. There are 
various technical rules for defining 
terminable interests that would cause 
the marital deduction to be lost. Al- 
though the surviving spouse, at his 
or her death, may have to pay a tax 
on the property so passed, the long- 
range effect of this deduction is at 
least to split the estate of the first to 


die into two parts, thus placing that 
estate in a lower tax bracket. 

(2) Yes, the marital deduction is 
applied to the gift tax, too, provided 
the gift is made to the donor’s spouse 
and the donor does not retain any 
power to terminate the interest given. 
Under this provision, a husband or 
wife may make a gift to the other 
spouse, deduct one half the value of 
the gift as a marital deduction, and 
compute the tax on the balance after 

(Continued on the next page) 
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applying the $3,000 annual exclusion 
and any part of the $30,000 lifetime 
exemption not already used up. 

(c) Life insurance proceeds 
qualify for the marital deduction for 
Federal estate tax purposes if the 
proceeds are payable to the surviving 
spouse or his or her estate in a lump 
sum, or as life income with or with- 
out guaranteed instalments, or under 
any other instalment option with all 
of the income payable at least an- 
nually, provided the surviving spouse 


has the right to commute, the right of 
unlimited: withdrawal, and/or the 
right to remove and appoint his or 
her own contingent beneficiaries, in- 
cluding his or her own estate. 


QUESTION 10. 


(a) “M,” married but without 
children, is the owner of a thriv- 
ing business which he operates as 
a sole proprietorship. He is in 
good health but is getting along 
in years and is concerned about 
what will happen to his business 
upon his death. He has heard that 
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life insurance in force exceeds 


$575,000,000.00 


PLUS: One of the most advanced agent's training 
programs in the nation 
Trained Group men to assist agents . 
Underwriting and home office staff . . . Top com- 
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Note to Jefferson Standard Agents 
C.L.U. Classes Are Starting Now. Enroll Today. 


Says “BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS, Life 
Edition, volume 54 No. 4, in its analysis 
of ORDINARY LIFE, 20 PAYMENT LIFE and 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT contracts issued in 
1933, at age 35, shows from actual history 
that JEFFERSON STANDARD policyholders 
pay less than those of other companies 
included in the study on all three con- 


Over 
$1% Billion 
Insurance in Force 


tracts in the highest cash value group 
.... ANOTHER JEFFERSON STANDARD PLUS.” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 


GREENSBORO, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


insurance can be used to finance 
an agreement between a propri- 
etor and a key employe in ac. 
cordance with which the employe 
purchases the business upon the 
owner’s death. Being interested 
in such a plan, he has come to 
you for advice. 


(1) Explain how such a plan 
ean be mutually advan. 
tageous to “M” and his 
key employe. 

Would the premiums for 
the insurance be deducti- 
ble for Federal income 
tax purposes? Explain. 
Who should be the bene- 
ficiary of the insurance? 
Why? 

(b) Some problems that are 
frequently encountered in con- 
nection with insured buy-and-sell 
agreements for partnerships and 
close corporations are 

(1) Disproportionate _ inter. 
ests of partners or stock- 
holders: 

Uninsurable partner or 
stockholder; 

Disparity between _ the 
amount of insurance and 
the interest of a partner 
or stockholder. 

Present a method for dealing 
with each of these problems. 


(2) 


(3) 


(2) 
(3) 


Answer to Question 10. 


(a) (1) Such a plan can be ad- 
vantageous to “M” by providing a 
market for his business without de- 
lay, assuring his wife of the going 
concern value of the business rather 
than an amount realized through a 
forced sale, assuring “M” that his 
wife will have cash rather than a 
speculative enterprise during her «le- 
clining years, freeing the widow and 
the executor of management worries, 
furnishing a means of establishing 
the taxable value of the business, giv- 
ing “M” a reliable basis for making 
additional plans regarding his estate, 
and by maintaining morale, credit 
and good-will through assuring em- 
ployes, creditors and customers that 
the business will continue after “I” 
dies. 


The plan can be advantageous to 
the employe by making it possible for 
him to purchase the business with- 
out need for a large single outlay, as- 
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suring him that the business will con- 
tinue and that he will have a job, re- 
moving the risk that the widow, an 
executor, or some outside purchaser 
will become his employer, and by 
providing him with increased incen- 
tive. 

(2) If “M” takes out insurance 
on his own life, pays the premiums, 
and names the employe beneficiary, 
the premium payments would not be 
deductible for income tax purposes, 
because the premiums as such are 
classed as a personal expense rather 
than a business expense. If the em- 
ploye’s wages are increased to enable 
the employe to pay the premiums, the 
increase in wages is deductible as 
wages, but the employe is required to 
pay income tax on the increase in 
wages. If the employe pays the pre- 
miums, they are not deductible as 
such because he is either the direct or 
the indirect beneficiary, depending 
upon the terms of the agreement. 


(3) In most cases it is best to 
name a third party trustee benefici- 
ary of the insurance proceeds. The 
trustee keeps the proceeds out of 
“M’s” estate for estate tax purposes, 
offers an impartial administration of 
the agreement by a third party, and 
gives assurance that the person 
named beneficiary will not frustrate 
the plan or necessitate litigation by 
retaining the proceeds and refusing 
to carry out the agreement. 


In some cases it might be best to 
name the widow as beneficiary in 
order to give her the right to exer- 
cise available options. Naming her 
or naming the employe might be 
simpler and less expensive but can 
create awkward problems. If either 
the widow or the employe is named 
beneficiary, it therefore becomes 
especially important to prepare the 
agreement so that it binds all parties 
and to take such other precautions as 
the given situation may suggest. 


(b) (1) The problem of dispro- 
portionate interests of partners or 
stockholders may be dealt with: (1) 
by having the partner or stockholder 
having the smaller interest purchase 
a larger amount of insurance, (2) by 
having him agree to give a series of 
interest bearing notes for the balance 
not covered by insurance, (3) by 
having him purchase a smaller pro- 
portion of the interest of a deceased 
partner or shareholder than that to 
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The Opportunities for career men pre 
sented in the Company’s Program of Expansion, pro- 


vides the A. T. Stout Agency of Louisiana with all 


the IMPLEMENTS FOR SUCCESS for continued 


growth and development. 


Agency Offices 19 Amman Blidg., Monroe, Lovisiana 





A. T. Stout, Agency Manager 


Insurance in force 
In excess of 


$135,000,000.00 


National O13 Line. 


Insurance Company 
Lytle Rock, Arkansas 





ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


LOUIS A. SCHREPEL, General Agent, Oakland, Calif. 


Starting as an ANICO representative in 1937 with the Salt Lake 
Agency, Lovis Schrepel rose to management level in a short time. 
In 1941 he was appointed manager of the San Francisco Agency 
and his record was so outstanding that he was selected to launch 
a new ANICO Agency in Oakland, Cal., in 1950. Within a year 
Mr. Schrepel brought the Oakland Agency to prominence through 


production and has 





ANICO’S leading producers. 


9 as one of 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 

Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 
A management philosophy that is based.on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 
The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


of life insurance 
in 


W. L. MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 


be purchased by those having larger 
interests, (4) by having a person 
holding a larger interest pay part of 
the premiums on the insurance on his 
life and treating these payments as 
loans to be added to the purchase 
price in the event of death, or (5) if 
a corporation is involved, by having 
the corporation purchase and own a 
policy on each of the shareholders 
sufficient to purchase the share- 
holder’s interest when he dies. 

(2) The problem of the uninsur- 
able partner or stockholder may be 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 





dealt with: (1) by buying from him 
a life insurance policy on his life if 
he has a policy which is adequate, 
(2) by providing for the setting up 
of a sinking fund into which is paid 
periodically an amount equal to the 
premiums which would have been 
paid if he had been insurable, and 
then providing for the delivery of a 
series of interest bearing notes for 
the balance needed if his death occurs 
before there is sufficient money in 
the sinking fund to pay for his inter- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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est, (3) by discounting premiums 
in advance on the policies of those in- 
sured, (4) by agreeing to purchase 
the interest of the uninsurable person 
by giving a series of interest bearing 
notes, or (5) by combining these. 

(3) If the interest to be pur- 
chased exceeds the amount of the 
insurance, the disparity can be dealt 
with: (1) by increasing the amount 


of the insurance, (2) by using the 
insurance as a down payment and 
providing for a series of interest 
bearing notes to cover the amount 
by which the interest to be pur- 
chased exceeds the insurance, or (3) 
by both of these. If the insurance 
exceeds the amount needed to pur- 
chase the stock there is no real prob- 
lem for the beneficiary may retain 
the excess insurance purchased or 
use it to pay the minimum price. 
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Efficient management plus carefully chosen 
and trained personnel have combined to main- 
tain the sound and consistent growth of Cen- 


tral Life over the last 58 years. 


As a result, one of the most modern office 
buildings in the midwest is now under con- 
struction and will soon house the company 
which has established this enviable record. 


“Where QUALITY is the Keynote” ‘ 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY © Des Moines 6, 
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Life Underwriters and General 
Agency minded men... 


A STRONG COMPANY 
GENEROUS COMPENSATION 
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BARRETT DECEASED 






GOVERNOR WILLIAM G,. StRaAt- 
TON, informed of the sudden death at 
Chicago recently of Robert FE. Bar- 
rett, state director of insurance, 
praised Barrett as a “great director 
who was doing a good job. His loss 
is deeply felt by me and this adminis- 
tration.” Barrett, forty-four, was 
appointed director of insurance by 
Governor Stratton on January 12, 
1953. 

Barrett, former chairman of the 
board of Prudence Life Insurance 
Co., and Prudence Mutual Casualty 
Co. practiced law in Chicago as a 
member of the firm of Barrett, Bar- 
rett, Costello and Barrett for twenty 
years. 

Laddie T. Pelnar, Chicago, assist- 
ant director of insurance, will be in 
charge of department activities until 
Barrett’s successor is named. Pelnar 
was appointed June 23, 1953. 

















SALES BY STATES 


Nortu Dakota showed the great- 
est rate of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in May with the 
District of Columbia second and 
California third, it is reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, which has an- 
alyzed May sales by states and lead- 
ing cities. Countrywide, ordinary 
business increased 3% in May, com- 
pared with May, 1953, while North 
Dakota sales gained 21%, District of 
Columbia 19% and California 15“. 


RECOMMENDED 
COMPANIES 


THE 1953 AGGREGATE FIGURES of 
the 229 life insurance companies 
listed in Best’s Chart of Recom- 
mended Companies, representing 
98% of the business and assets of 
the entire industry, are as follows: 
Admitted assets $81,681,207,000; 
capital $375,687,000; surplus funds 
$5,377,526,000; net reserve $62.- 
528,672,000 ; premium income $10,- 
656,706,000 ; total operating inconie 
$14,270,736,000; death benefits $2.,- 
065,168,000 ; total payments to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries $6,171 .- 
742,000; net operating gain after 
dividends $660,025,000; insurance 
written $48,349,242,.000; insurance 
in force $322,337 ,460,000. 
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OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


American Investors: J. R. Bridges, for- 
merly with the Bankers Life and Casualty, 
has been appointed district agent in 
Houston. Richard C. Ott has joined the 
Houston agency as a special agent. 

Beverly Burress Canada, formerly with 
the Bankers Life and Casualty Co., has 
been named special representative in 
Conroe, Texas. 

William A. McKinstry has been ap- 
pointed special representative in Houston. 

John J. Friel has been appointed special 
representative in the Houston territory. 


American Mutual: Bennet Serrill, formerly 
with the Connecticut General, has been 
appointed associate general agent for the 
Minnesota Agency headed by his father, 
J. D. Serrill, manager. 


Atlantic Life: Ralph L. Gilbert, formerly 
of the Jefferson Standard Life, has been 
appointed agency supervisor. 


Bankers Life: Milion A. Campbell has 
been appointed agency manager in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Merrell G. Rogers has been promoted 
to the position of field supervisor in 
Des Moines. 


Berkshire Life: Edward H. Melvin, tor- 
merly of the Equitable Society, has been 
appointed general agent in White Plains, 
Ne ¥. 


Business Men's Assurance: Orville E. 
Knutson and James G. Smith have been 
appointed branch manager and assistant 
manager respectively of a new branch 
office in St. Cloud, Minn. 


Canada Life: E. L. Kennedy, formerly 
branch staff supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed branch administrative officer. 
G. W. Lomas, formerly district man- 
ager, has been named manager of the 
Lethbridge (Alberta) Branch. 


Central National Life: William F. Martin 
has been appointed vice president and 
will serve as director of agencies. 


Connecticut General: Robert A. Parish, 
formerly superintendent of agencies, has 
been promoted to agency secretary. 
\ssistant superintendent of agencies 
Elmer L. Nicholson has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies. 
Superintendent of agencies James L. 
Cole continues in charge of sales manage- 
ment of the branch offices specializing in 
sales through independent brokers. 
John Thayer Taintor has been ap- 
pointed manager of the 42nd _ Street 
branch office succeeding Earle B. Mce- 
Knight, retired. 
William B. Newman has been appointed 
manager of the Seattle brokerage agency 
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succeeding Ross H. Fletcher, who has been 
transferred to Los Angeles. 

The sixty-first office has been opened 
in Evanston, Ill. under the management 
of Joseph C. Ladd. 

Jack M. Friel, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Berkeley Carieret Hotel 
in Asbury Park, has been appointed group 
manager of the San Francisco office. 


Continental American Life: Solomon 
Schoenberg, CLU, formerly general agent, 
has been appointed estate planning con- 
sultant at the Matthew J. Lauer Agency, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Eleuthere I. du Pont, formerly with the 
Equitable Security Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., has been appointed assist- 
ant treasurer. 


Continental Assurance: A new branch 
office has been opened in Seattle, Wash. 
featuring surplus and substandard to 
full-time life underwriters and brokerage 
service to general lines men. Freelyn E. 
Wamba has been appointed manager. 


Crown Life: Robert F. Sharpe has been 
appointed general agent for Memphis, 
and Edward M. Ostendorff, CLU, has been 
appointed general agent for Charleston, 
S: &. 


Equitable of lowa: R. L. Moss has been 
appointed general agent of the Fresno 
agency. 

J. J. Whelan succeeds Peter McIntosh 
as superintendent of premium collection 
and D. H. Pearson has been advanced to 
assistant superintendent of premium 
collection. 


Fidelity Mutual: J. W. Wood, formerly 
with the Massachusetts Mutual Life, has 
been made general agent in Nashville. 


Franklin Life: Horace F. Phelps, Jr., for- 
merly with Connecticut Mutual Life, has 
been appointed regional manager in 
charge of Eastern Colorado. 

Anthony L. Cortellessa, formerly with 
John Hancock, has been appointed assaci- 
ate manager in Bayonne, N. J. 


General American: Mortgage loan offices 
have been opened in Austin and Ft. 
Worth, Texas under the respective man- 
agement of Harold Wallace and Robert 
Taylor, Jr. 

Virgil Wilson has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in San Antonio, Texas. 


Giberson Ins. Agency: Joseph A. Russo, 
former director of public information at 
Monticello College, has become affiliated 
with this Illinois firm as broker. 


Great American Reserve: James S. Rice, 
formerly with the Colorado’ Credit Life 


Ins. Co., has been elected vice-president 
in charge of the new credit insurance 
department. 


Great National Life: Charles K. Alex- 
ander, formerly of the San Angelo agency, 
has been made agency director in Dallas. 


Great Southern Life: The following ap- 
pointments as agency manager have been 
announced: Irvin §. Cobb, El Paso, Texas; 
Charles Hielsher, Northern’ Louisiana; 
Roy L. Reinarz, Amarillo, Texas; Edwin 
N. Schilling, Northeast Texas and Robert 
G. Schuster, Lubbock, Texas. 


Great-West Life: The following adminis- 
trative appointments at the home office 
have been announced: John L. Carpenter 
and E. G. Johnson, legal assistants; L. C. 
Leitch, investment assistant; H. J. Neu- 
feld, manager, planning; H. M. Porter, 
manager, group underwriting; FE. E. 
Springett, manager, policy benefits and 
H. V. F. Wilkins, manager, mortgage 
administration. 


Indianapolis Life: Hayden R. Parker has 
been appointed general agent in Peoria 
and the office in Peoria has been moved 
to 1604 North Sheridan Road. 


Jefferson Standard: Frank D. Thompson, 
formerly mortgage loan district supervisor 
in Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed 
mortgage loan analyst in the home office 
mortgage loan department. 


John Hancock: Austin H. Feltus, CLU, 
associate general agent in Buffalo, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies. 

Peter F. Popko has been appointed 
district group sales manager of the New 
England group office. 

John M. Peck, M.D., formerly associ- 
ated with the Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., has been appointed assistant medical 
director. 

Sylvan Schnall, CLU, regional super- 
visor of the greater New York territory, 
has been appointed district manager of 
the Fillmore (Buffalo) office. 


John S. Rudd Co.: This Dallas firm of 
actuaries announces the appointment of 
Eugene Wisdom, formerly of the Great 
Southern, as a member of the firm and 
the change of the firm name to Rudd & 
Wisdom. 


Kansas City Life: W. 4. Farmer has been 
appointed general agent for central 
Alabama _ with headquarters at 1135 
Brown-Marx building, Birmingham. 

Francis T. Shaughnessy, Jr. has been 
appointed general agent for Eastern 
Nebraska and Western Iowa. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Life and Casualty Ins. Co.: Fred E. Exum, 
district manager in Waycross, Ga., has 
been named manager of the Savannah, 
Ga. district. W. A. Riggs, formerly man- 
ager at Savannah will replace Mr. Exum 
at Waycross. 


Life of Georgia: Hugh K. Rickenbaker, 
Jr., formerly with the Georgia Power 
Company, has been appointed public 
relations assistant. 


Lincoin Income Life: J. F. Jones, formerly 
division manager in Kentucky, has been 
appointed eastern agency director. 


Lincoln National: Arch H. Booth, Jr. has 
been appointed general agent in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Elmer R. O’Keefe has been named 
agency supervisor in the R. P. Tinkham 
Agency in Pittsburgh. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Neil Oliver, 
group regional manager for the eastern 
region, has been appointed district group 
manager for New York City. 

H. William Freeman, Jr., district group 
representative in the Los Angeles group 
office, has been appointed regional pen- 
sion representative for the Pacific Coast 
group regional office at Los Angeles. 

Steinberg Associates, the Jamaica, 
Queens agency, has moved to new offices 
located at 166-26 89 Avenue, Jamaica. 

George E. Hopkins, formerly assistant 
director of group sales, has been ap- 
pointed group regional manager for the 
eastern region comprising the Middle 
Atlantic states, with headquarters in New 
York City. 


Walter G. Berry, Jr. and Howard R. 
McGee have been appointed district group 
representatives at Cleveland. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: The 
following appointments to the agency 
department staff of this company and its 
afhliate, The Paul Revere Life, have been 
announced: Marshall E. Hammergren, 
northwest territory; Edwin L. Sharpe, 
south-central territory and Paul E. Dewey, 
the life staff in a training capacity. 

D. B. Phillips, formerly manager at 
Hobbs, N. M., has been appointed general 
agent at Little Rock, Ark. 


Minnesota Mutual: E. Richard Schlatt- 
man, formerly with the advertising depart- 
ment of Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., has been appointed director 
of publicity and advertising. 


Mutual Benefit: Mildred F. Stone, CLU, 
formerly director of policyowner services, 
has been appointed staff assistant to the 
president. 


Mutual of Omaha: Thomas E. Baldwin, 
formerly Chicago regional group manager, 
has been appointed group sales manager. 
John A. Hoard succeeds Mr. Baldwin as 
Chicago regional group manager. 

Thomas P. Coyle and John R. Eglsaer 
have been appointed group underwriting 
supervisors and John N. Pothen has been 
appointed group underwriting assistant 
at the home office. 


Mutual of New York: Edwin S. Jarreit, 
CLU has been appointed director of field 
training succeeding Daniel P. Cahill, CLU 
who has recently been appointed man- 
ager of the Brooklyn, N. Y. agency. 


National Life and Accident: C. R. 
Clements, Jr. has been appointed vice. 
president in charge of field management, 
succeeding Charles Luker, retired. 


National Life of Vermont: C. P. Harris 
has been appointed general agent in 
Memphis succeeding Clyde R. Welman, 
CLU who has been elected vice-president 
in charge of agencies. 


New England Mutual: William L. New- 
kirk, Jr., formerly with Prudential, has 
been appointed district group representa- 
tive in the territory covered by the 
Philadelphia group office. 

George E. Simpson, formerly with 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., has 
been appointed district group manager, 


New York Life: Don Parker, formerly field 
vice-president of the Middle Atlantic 
division, has been promoted to regional 
vice-president of the Eastern division. 

James D. Dunning, assistant vice-presi- 
dent in the home office, has been promoted 
to superintendent of agencies of the 
Northeastern division with headquarters 
in Boston. Superintendent of agencies 
Robert S. Hussey has been transferred 
from the Central Pacific division to 
replace Mr. Parker in the Middle Atlantic 
division. 

Charles C. Gearhart, CLU, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Southeastern 
division, has been appointed to the 
Greater New York division. 

Verne S. Stanford has been promoted 
from superintendent of agencies to field 
vice-president of the East Central division. 

Harold Schenke, superintendent of 
agencies of the North Pacific division, has 
been promoted to field vice-president of 
the re-constituted Midwestern division. 











ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Write to— 


Texas and Washington. 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 


ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
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This We Believe 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 


@ Qualified underwriters are entitled to a 


modern compensation plan that places 
emphasis on training and underwriting 


skill. We have such a plan. 


adequately compensated. 


Quality Award. 


forming this service. 


for such service. 





Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


\ Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Field vice-president F. Turner Munsell, 
CLU has been appointed to direct the 
activities of the re-aligned North Central 
division. 

John E. Pegues has been appointed 
public relations representative for the 
pacific region with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

Donald E. Meads and Wilson M. Under- 
wood have been promoted from super- 
visors in. the investment department to 
assistant vice-presidents. 

Assistant actuaries James R. McDonnell 
and Julian M. Miller have been promoted 
to associate actuaries. 

Dr. Howard L. Hauge and Dr. John J. 
Hutchinson have been advanced to as- 
sociate medical directors. 

William H. Christman has been pro- 
moted to manager of the dividend divi- 
sion; Lester Powley manager of the valu- 
ation division and Jack Rieper manager 
of the general division, all in the actuarial 
department. 

New offices have been opened in Allen- 
town, Pa. (Lehigh Valley district office), 
Chicago (South Shore branch office), 
Amarillo, Texas and Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Midwood branch office). 


North American Life and Casualty: 
Raymond W. Johnson, formerly a special 
agent with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, has been appointed assistant to 
the president. 

Robert H. Rydman, formerly with the 
Health and Underwriters Conference, has 
heen appointed associate general counsel. 


Northwestern Life: Homer M. Kuhns has 
been appointed district agent in Eureka, 
California. Mr. Kuhns was formerly with 
Metropolitan Life. 
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@ Underwriters of quality business should be 
Our contract 
provides for payment of a bonus to our 
representatives who earn the National 


@ Our policyowners are entitled to continu- 
ous service, and our representatives are : 
entitled to adequate compensation for per- & 

Our contract pro- 

vides an important and liberal lifetime fee 

For more information, 


R. W. Kaess of Mt. Vernon, Wash. has 
been promoted to general agent serving 
four northern counties in Wash. 

T. H. Thorson, formerly with Inter- 
Ocean, has been appointed general agent 
for Olympia, Wash. 


Northwestern National Life: John M. 
Cornelius, formerly field supervisor in 
Great Falls, Montana, has been named a 
supervisor in the Midwest divisional 
service office in Des Moines. 

Mel S. Stander, formerly life depart- 
ment manager for Marsh & MacLennan at 
Detroit, has been appointed manager of 
the Detroit agency. 


Occidental of California: A new pension 
department has been established under 
the management of Maurice Farrant. 
Ira L. Browning has been appointed 
assistant manager. 

Robert P. Ploughe, formerly group sales 
representative in Fresno, has been ap- 
pointed assistant regional group manager 
in San Diego. 


Ohio State Life: Ralph A. Stewart has 
been appointed general agent at Muncie, 
Ind. 


Pacific Mutual: 4. N. Culling, CLU, for- 
merly director of policyowner services, 
has been appointed superintendent, 
agency administration. 

Albert F. Gardner, formerly in charge 
of recruiting and basic training, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies. Assisting Mr. Gardner will be 
Robert Daisey, manager, advanced agent 
training and James Swanstrom, assistant 
manager, management training. 


Founded 1909 
Home Office «+ 


Houston, Texas 


ACCLAIMED AND 
PRAISED BY ITS 
AGENTS FOR 


a program of 
continuous training 


a liberal commission 
schedule 


a complete line of 
policy contracts 


a non-contributory 
agents’ benefit plan 


G. Kenneth Davis and Joseph C. Gross 
have been promoted to assistant managers, 
agency finances. 

Robert L. Molinar has been named 
agency assistant and E. Stanley Smith has 
been named assistant agency secretary. 

Thomas E. Tennant, formerly manager 
at Cleveland, has been appointed eastern 
regional group supervisor. Succeeding 
to the management of the Cleveland 
group office is Phillip F. Aiken, formerly 
manager at Newark. William B. Tomkiel, 
a staff member at Newark, has_ been 
advanced to manager replacing Mr. Aiken. 

Roy V. Proctor, formerly assistant man- 
ager of sales promotion has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales promotion. 

Edward M. Urich has been named as- 
sistant secretary and manager, accident 
and health underwriting. 


Pan-American Life: Zom Hamby has been 
appointed general agent in Moultrie, 
Georgia with offices located at 408 Com- 
mercial Building, Moultrie. 

M. B. Hargrave has been appointed 
general agent in Lubbock, Texas with 
headquarters located at 416-417 Lubbock 
National Bank Building, Lubbock. 


Pilgrim Life: Mac Hobbs, formerly with 
Travelers, has been appointed agency 
director. 


Prudential: Thomas H. Parker has been 
appointed head of the Washingten, Pa. 
district office. 

Joseph G. Greenan has been named 
head of the Logansport district office 
succeeding. George C. Lewis, retired. 

Arthur B. Fleischer has been appointed 
manager of the Patchogue, N. Y. district 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


office succeeding Robert M. Wickham who 
has been appointed manager of the 
Babylon, N. Y. district office. 

George F. Mager has been appointed 
manager of the Clifton Heights district 
office succeeding Mahlon E. Karpel, 
retired. 

Paul E. Smith, Jr. has joined the public 
relations and advertising division of the 
south-central home office. 

Clement B. Rusch, manager of the 
Niagara district, Buffalo, N. Y. has been 
appointed associate director of the up- 
state New York region at Rochester. 

Harold G. Paff has been appointed 
executive general manager of administra- 
tion at the western home office. 


Republic National: This company has 
opened its thirty-sixth branch office at 
Muncie, Ind. located at 226-228-232 John- 
son Building. Perry R. Knight has been 
appointed manager. Ted May, Leslie 
Hafley, Jr. and Harold Wray have been 
appointed representatives at this office. 
Jack F. Daniels, formerly of the Equi- 
table Reserve Association, has been ap- 
pointed a home office underwriter. 


Savings Bank Life Ins. Fund of Connecti- 
cut: The Savings Bank of Manchester, 
Manchester, Conn. has established a life 
insurance department under the manage- 
ment of R. LaMotie Russell, the bank’s 
treasurer. 


Standard Life: Essie D. Langston, for- 
merly with the Columbian Mutual Ins. 
Co., has been appointed company actuary. 


WE SUCCEED ONLY 
wHen YOU succeep 


The entire New World Life organization 


is keyed to the principle: 


“YOU must succeed 


State Mutual Life: A new management 
training and market development center 
has been opened in Pittsburgh’s Gateway 
Center under the management of 
G. Harold Moore. 


Tennessee Life: Richard N. Chapin, for- 
merly with Phoenix Mutual Life, has been 
made manager of the Houston agency. 


Travelers: The following have been ap- 
pointed district supervisor group pensions: 
Kenneth K. Kesser, Dallas, Texas; Fred- 
erick W. White, Boston, Mass. and Robert 
M. Stone, Baltimore, Md. 

Carl H. Bolen, who has been manager 
at Worcester, Mass., has been appointed 
manager at Boston, succeeding Sherill A. 
Smith, retired. 

Frederick A. Noseworthy, formerly as- 
sistant manager at Manchester, N. H., has 
been appointed manager at Worcester 
succeeding Mr. Bolen. 

James F. Dwinnell, Jr., formerly assist- 
ant manager at Boston, has been promoted 
to brokerage manager there. 

Donald R. Dittemore, formerly assistant 
manager at Houston, has been promoted 
to manager at Nashville, Tenn. succeeding 
Edwin L. Connell, retired. 


Union Casualty and Life: Aart Hoogen- 
boom, formerly of the New England 
Mutual, has been appointed assistant 
director of agencies. 


Union Mutual Life: John K. Knight, for- 
merly with Aetna Life, has been appointed 
manager of the Rochester, N. Y. agency. 


United Services Life: C. Dean Groth has 
been named a representative in Hawaii. 


Washington National: Kenneth K. Keene, 
formerly with the Aetna Life Ins. Co., 
has been appointed assistant actuary. 


West Coast Life: Richard Daskais has 
been named assistant actuary. 

William H. Lane, Jr. has been named 
manager of the Underwriting department. 


Western States Life: /. D. Esies has beea 
named agency supervisor. 


ass’n notes 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
The following are the scheduled dates 
of future CLU examinations: 

1955—June 8-10; 1956—June 6-8; and 
1957—June 5-7. 


American Life Convention: Dr. James P 
Donelan (Guarantee Mutual Life Ins. Co.) 
has been elected chairman of the medical 
section. Other officers elected by the 
medical section are: vice-chairman, Ir. 
Norman B. Cole (Baltimore Life Ins. 
Co.); member board of managers, Jr. 
Arthur E. Parks (Canada Life Assurance 
Co.); program chairman, Dr. J. E. Boland 
(Country Life Ins. Co.) and _ secretary, 
Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson (Acacia Mutual 
Life Ins. Co.). 


American Management Ass'n: Hermiin 
Knauss (Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New 
York) has been elected vice-president in 
charge of the office management division. 
Henry Anderson, manager of the insur- 
ance department of the American Broad 
casting-Paramount Theatres, New York, 
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Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the mak- 
ing of plans for the welfare and security 
of the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
writers and family counselors and of 
the great job they are doing in the field. 


if we are to succeed” 


Our friendly staff, our complete line of 

up-to-date contracts is geared to help 
you sell. 

ROY L. McGINNIS 

President 


New World Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: New World Life Building 
Seattle, Washington 
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Yes, we have hitched our wagon to two more successful stars 
It was with great pride that we 
added these two vigorous states to our ever expanding terri- 
tory. We liked the character of their people—hard-working 
We know they will like the Provident Life! 


—California and Wyoming. 


and industrious. 


Success begets expansi Our 
territory are a winning combination. 





other ‘Provident States'’. 
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CALIFORNIA AND WYOMING 
ARE NOW "PROVIDENT STATES" 


pany, our agents and our 


There are opportunities for qualified men, who want success 
with the Provident, in our new territories, as well as the 
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has been elected the 


insurance division. 


vice-president in 


American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, N. Y. Chapter: Samuel L. 
Zeigen (Provident Mutual Life) has been 
elected president. Other officers elected 
are: executive vice-president, Daniel P. 
Cahill (Mutual of New York); public 
relations vice-president, James J. Mc- 
Cann (Home Life of New York); educa- 
tional vice-president, Bernard M. Eiber 
(Mutual Trust Life); treasurer, Abraham 
W. Eisen (National Life of Vermont) and 
secretary, Margaret Forson Carlsen 
(Equitable Society). 


Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers: The Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
of New York and the Industrial Life Ins. 
Co. of Quebec have been admitted to 
membership. The total membership, 
including these two companies, is ninety- 
one companies. 


Consumer Credit Ins. Ass'n: 7. Leslie 
Kizer (Central States Accident Ass’n of 
Omaha) has been elected chairman of the 
board at the third annual convention. 

lrthur J. Cade (Old Republic Credit 
Life) was elected president. Other officers 
elected are: vice-presidents, Dwight W. 
Hollenbeck (Credit Life of Springfield); 
Allen J. Lefferdink (Colorado Credit Life 
of Boulder, Colo.); and Farris Oden 
(Western’ National Life of Amarillo); 
William J. Walsh was re-elected general 
counsel and Jean C. Brandt was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Dallas Ass'n of Life Underwriters: The 
following officers have been elected: presi- 
dent, J. E. Bailey (American National 
Life); first vice-president, Pete Whaley 
(Texas Prudential); second vice-president, 
Woodie Wood (Southland Life); secretary, 
Mary Byrd Gowdey (United Fidelity Life) 
and treasurer, Norman Vanderwoude 
(Equitable Life). 


Dallas Chartered Life Underwriters: 
Maurice I. Carlson (Universal Life and 
Accident) was elected to the presidency 
recently. Other officers elected are: vice- 
president, Henry DuBois (Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life) and secretary-treasurer, Charles 
E. Gaines (Great National Life). Direc- 
tors elected are: Lloyd Silberberger (Con- 
necticut Mutual Life); George C. Powell 
(New England Mutual Life) and J. Frank 
Smith (Southland Life). 


Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference: 

Robert R. Neal, vice-president and 
counsel, North American Accident Ins. 
Co., has been appointed resident counsel 
of the Washington, D. C. office of these 
two organizations. The joint Bureau- 
Conference office is located at 1701 K. 
Street, N.W., Washington. 


Indianapolis Chartered Life Under- 
writers: Ivan V. Snyder, (Indianapolis 
Life) was elected president at the annual 
meeting. 


Institute of Ins. Marketing, Southern 
Methodist Univ.: Charles E. Gaines, for- 
merly of Great National Life Ins. Co., 
has been appointed executive associate 
director. 


Ins. Society of New York: At the annual 
meeting the following officers were elected: 
president, Edward King (Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, Inc.); vice-president, Clarence J. 
Myers (New York Life); directors, John 
A. North (Phoenix Ins. Co. of Hartford); 
Robert L. Hogg (Equitable Society) and 
Raymond P. Dorland (Davis Dorland & 
Co.). 


Internat’! Ass'n of Accident and Health 
Underwriters: The following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting: president, 
Leonard A. McKinnon (McKinnon & 
Mooney, Flint); vice-presidents, Clifford 
E. McDonald _ (International Fidelity, 
Dallas) and Howard Hevenon (Washing- 
ton National, Los Angeles) and re-elected 
as controller, Jay DeYoung (DeYoung- 
Kammerow, Chicago). 

Kemp W. Wood (Fidelity Life) received 
the president-of-the-year award for out- 
standing administration of the Kansas 
City Association. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Raymond J. Dry has been named tech- 
nical assistant to the director of research. 

Acacia .Mutual Life of Washington, 
D. C., American Investors Life of Dallas, 
Texas and First American Life of 
Houston, Texas have been admitted to 
membership bringing the total number 
of member companies to 253. 


Life Insurer Conference: The following 
companies have been elected to member- 
ship: Magnolia Life, Lake Charles, La.; 
Mothe Life, New Orleans, La. and Atlantic 
Southern Ins. Co., San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
This brings total membership to ninety. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Association Notes—Continued 


Life Underwriters’ Ass'n of the City of 
New York: Gerard B. Tracey, CLU (Pru- 
dential) has been named editor of the 
official publication, “The Bulletin.” 

Stanley R. Wayne (Mutual Benefit Life) 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors. 


Los Angeles Actuarial Club: Ben J. Help- 
hand (Pacific Mutual Life) has been 
elected president, and Fred Onstine 
(Occidental Life) was named secretary. 


Million Dollar Round Table: George B. 
Byrnes, CLU (Equitable Life) was elected 
chairman at the annual meeting. Other 
elected officers are: vice-chairman, Arthur 








LEADER IN 
WORLD-WIDE LIFE 
INSURANCE and 
pioneer in employer- 
employee Group 
protection plans, the 
Sun Life of Canada 
gives unequalled 
service to the holders 
of nearly two million 
policies and Group 
certificates, from 
offices situated in 
strategic key centres 
around the globe. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


Head Office — Montreal 








F. Priebe, CLU (Penn Mutual); executive 
committeemen, Howard D. Goldman 
(Northwestern Mutual), John Kellam, 
CLU (National Life of Vermont) and 
G. Nolan Bearden (New England Mutual). 


Nat'l Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: Harry 
L. Severson has been appointed executive 
secretary of the committee on valuation 
of securities succeeding L. A. Griffins, 
retired. 


S. S. Huebner Foundation: Dr. Dan M. 
McGill, associate professor of insurance at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
named executive director for the adminis- 
trative board of the foundation. 


State of N. Y. Ins. Department: Donald 
S. MacNaughton has been appointed a 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance with 
headquarters in the New York City offices 
of the department. 


policy changes 


Bankers National: A polio expense policy 
has been added to the accident and health 
portfolio. The contract, sold on a yearly 
basis, covers expenses incurred from polio 
for hospital, nurses’ care, doctor bills, 
transportation expenses anywhere in the 
United States, iron lung expenses, and 
ambulance costs. It will pay up to $5,000 
for as long as four years for expenses 
from polio to any one member of the 
family. There is no age limit, and it can 
be sold on an individual or family basis. 


Continental American: Rates for the 
waiver of premium benefits have been re- 
duced. The average reduction is 35%. 
Waiver rates for single women employed 
outside the home (the only women eligible 
for the benefit) are the same as for men. 


Continental Casualty: A new type of 
“non-appearance” insurance policy has 
been issued to Margaret Truman, Victor 
Borge and Sam Levenson which protects 
them against loss of earnings due to acci- 
dent or illness. 

A “catastrophe” insurance plan has 
been introduced; the plan is designed to 
provide for major hospital expenses. It 
features a $300 to $500 deductible for 
both individuals or families, and the limit 
of benefits is $5000. 


Life of Georgia: A five-year term policy, 
minimum $5,000, convertible but non- 
renewable and available at ages 20 
through 60, has been announced. The 
rate at age 20 is $5.07 per $1,000. Sub- 
standard risks are accepted up to Table 
C or up to a rating of $5.00 per $1,000. 


Manhattan Life: This company announces 
reductions in 110 occupational classifica- 
tions. A number of occupations which 
formerly carried a_ rating (fireman, 
policeman) are now considered at stand- 
ard rates. 


Manufacturers Life: Disability pvremium 
waiver rates have been reduced 25%. This 
reduction applies to business from the 
United States and Hawaii. 


Mutual Service Cos.: Group creditor life 
insurance, issued in conjunction with an 
auto policy to cover the time payments 
on auto loans has been introduced. It is 
decreasing term insurance, requiring no 
special application, which may be added 
to a regular automobile collision or lia- 
bility policy. 


Pacific Mutual: Occupation ratings have 
been liberalized. New premiums are 
from 20% to 35% lower, in some cases, 
they have been eliminated. 


Prudential: A new monthly debit ordinary 
policy, issue ages 20-45, is being offered. 
The policy combines paid-up at 85 and 
20 year decreasing term insurance. Mini- 
mum issue protection is $4,000, and the 
policy will only be issued to standard 
risks. 

Underwriting on pregnant women has 
been liberalized. Cases of uncomplicated 
pregnancy where the risk is otherwise 
first class will be written standard. 
Regular nonmedical age and amount 
rules will apply, with a few restrictions. 
A medical examination will be required 
if the applicant is below age 36 and in 
her 8th month of pregnancy, or age 36 
or older. 


West Coast: The dividend scale for poli- 
cies issued before January 1, 1948 has becn 
increased, effective July 1. 


World Ins.: An all-in-one guaranteed 1c- 
newable accident and sickness policy con- 
taining a premium safety clause has becn 
added to the accident and sickness line. 
The policy is available to age 60 and to 
most occupations. 


Union Mutual Life: A small group plan 
has been introduced designed for the 
small business that employs from about 
ten to twenty-five employees. 


sales 


Bankers Life: New paid-for business for 
May was $15,841,472, an increase of 18°, 
over May 1953. Ordinary insurance ac- 
counted for $12,357,853, up 10%, and 
group amounted to $3,483,619, an in- 
crease of 57%. 

Volume for the first five months was 
$91,737,459, an increase of nearly 20% 
over the same period last year. Of this, 
$61,644,960 was ordinary, up 12%, and 
$30,092,499 was group, up 40%. Insur- 
ance in force now stands at $1,987,260,951 
(ordinary $1,465,446,271) (group $52I,- 
814,680). 


Guarantee Mutual Life: New paid-for 
business shows a gain of 17% over June 
of last year. 


Gulf Life: Insurance in force increasci! 
$31,000,000 in the first six months for a 
total of $724,267,259. 


Indianapolis Life: New paid-for busine-s 
in June was $4,074,000, an increase 0! 
12.2% over last June. Paid for business 
for the first six months was 11.1% ahea 
of the first half of 1953. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: This company h.s 
passed the $500,000,000 mark of life insur- 
ance in force. 


Ohio National Life: A new record for | 
single month’s business was set in June 
with the total of $17,500,000. 


Penn Mutual: The total paid-for business 
for the first six months was $206,100,649 
an increase of 15.4% over the same period 
last year. 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“NEW HOME OWNERS are new pros- 
pects for us,” advises W. J. Howard 
of Smith, Howard & McCoy, Inc., 
Shreveport. “When a man buys a 
home, he’s in the market for a com- 
plete insurance review. We push 
Life and Personal Accident on fif- 
teen billboards, place twelve hundred 
calendars, and distribute substantial 
quantities of pencils, matchbooks, 
and calendar cards.” 


“WOMEN ARE PEOPLE, TOO. INSURE 
THEM,” recommends Jean Jones, 
San Antonio. “Tell a_ business 
woman what ten dollars a month 
saved now will do for her in the 
future. This reminds me of the wife 
of a doctor-client of mine. Working 
in her husband’s office, she valued 
her services in the event of replace- 
ment at $25,000. ‘“‘In Personal Ac- 
cident, sell women nurses, doctors, 
lawyers, and business women on a 
weekly income for lifetime disabil- 
ity.” 


THEY WENT THATAWAY—Thirty 
million Americans can’t be wrong. 
Seeking greener fields, they changed 
their places of residence between 
April, 1951 and April, 1952, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 
Nine out of every ten persons have 
moved at least once. More persons 
with low incomes are found among 
those who have always lived in their 
present homes than among those 
who have moved since 1941. 


Men who watch the consumer 
markets are fascinated with the fact 
that two-thirds of the nation’s popu- 
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lation is located in urban areas and, 
of these persons, a substantial ma- 
jority are clustering in 169 metro- 
politan districts around central cities 
of 50,000 or more. 




















What’s in this new market? The 
city-to-suburb movers are young, 
they are married and have young 
children, That means the field is 
open for anyone who is in the busi- 
ness of supplying consumer goods 
or services. Why not have your own 
personal Newcomers Day? Make it 
your only order of business to meet 
every family which has moved to 
your community the preceding 
month. You'll never run out of pros- 
pects. 


WHERE THERE’S HOPE THERE'S LIFE. 
Here are five basic sales suggestions : 

Simple Programming—‘“Have you 
coordinated your Life insurance with 
the new Social Security program ?” 

Family Protection—‘What is the 
least amount of monthly income 
your family could get by on if you 
were taken from them tonight ? How 
much income would they actually 


have? Where would they get the 
difference ?” 

-artnership Life—“What happens 
to your business when one of the 
partners dies?” 

Sole Proprietor—“How much in- 
surance do you have on your life 
right now? What would be the 
going price of your business with 
you out of the picture?” 

Term Conversion—“Your term 
insurance was purchased when you 
needed guaranteed protection for 
your family. Now, your principal 
need is a guaranteed savings plan for 
yourself—something that will put 
you on our monthly payroll for life 
when you are ready to retire.” 


HERE’S A MILLION DOLLAR IDEA from 
Million Dollar Roundtaler John 
Holbrook of Milwaukee: “Nobody 
can stop you this year in your job. 
Your job is to provide for the re- 
placement of lost earnings caused by 
untimely death occurring before the 
harvest of life’s earning normally 
takes place.” 


THE MAGIC OF YOUR EARNING 
POWER: Your earning power is your 
most valuable possession. Think for 
a moment of what it has done for 
you. .. . It has built and furnished 
your home, fed and clothed your 
family, bought your car, given you 
many pleasant holidays. If you had 
a magic lamp that would do all these 
things, you’d insure it for many 
thousands of dollars. Then why not 
insure your earning power against 
interruption or destruction by acci- 
dent injury? A Personal Accident 
policy will do it. 
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How Far Can a Frog Jump?— 
from page 23 

yet, is this a paradox? He can still 
be a good life insurance man. What 
is more, if he finds himself and rec- 
ognizes where it is that he belongs, 
he can increase his present produc- 
tion thirty, fifty or even a hundred 
percent in many cases. Some, much 
more. 

If he finds, later, that he just can- 
not fit himself into the life insurance 
business in his own neighborhood, 
his necessities will cause him to drift 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 

Insurance in Force Over $825,000,000 

Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $117,000,000 


55 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Southland 


out of the business. But why drive 
him out, when a little sympathetic 
care will be of such vast help to 
him? Incidentally, also of vast help 
to the whole business of life insur- 
ance is pointing a way to partial 
salvage of a high percentage of aver- 
age producers. 

Sympathetic help does not always 
mean financing him. In fact it may 
be quite possible that the general 
agent or field supervisor has simply 
not delved deeply enough into the 
likes and dislikes of this man. They 
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his SKILL 


is PROTECTION 


The Southland Life Agent must 
possess skill also to protect his 
clients... to serve them intelligently 
in analyzing and filling their 
insurance needs. It is this same 
skill which enables the Agent to 
build for himself and his family 
economic security. 


The Southland Life Agent’s ability 
and assurance comes from 
continuous training and supervision. 
It is the result of accumulated and 
time-proved Company experience 
... backed by sound financing, a 
factor vital to a successful start 

in any occupation. 


Write the Home Office today and 
discover how you can gain both 
skill and security as a Southland 
Life Agent. 


Serving | 


Myicompany | 


Home Office ¢@ Dallas 
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may not know what he is; where he 
is; or who he is! Merely because 
they have never penetrated into 
those secret places which he keeps 
closed until some astute somebody 
does penetrate them. 


Same Yardstick 


So, measuring all these moderate 
producers by the same yard-stick, 
managers conclude that the thing 
to do is to teach them to sell life in- 
surance; possibly that it is a good 
thing to finance them for a few 
weeks or months until they get 
started. Then they wonder why so 
many never do get started. Oh, they 
say, that man probably just can’t 
take it. “Any new man who does not 
begin to get applications by the en 
of three or four weeks is no use to 
me anyway,” one general agent re 
cently stated. And how many others 
have stated the same thing? Over 
looking the fact that he may be oi 
use to the company, a large part oi 
their foundation. 

The answer does not lie in finance 
ing the producer or in being so sure 
that the first thing to teach him is 
to sell life insurance. Nobody knows 
how many thousands of times these 
two methods have been tried, with 
varying degrees of success; and are 
being tried, of necessity, for want 
of a better way. 


Not Always Organizers 


There is no discounting the splen- 
did progress which has been made in 
the last few years in perfecting the 
methods and helps for the man in 
the city community. That is where 
the business and the money are, con 
clude many managers and high class 
personal producers. Their ranks in 
clude many general agents who are, 
of course, glorified personal pro 
ducers themselves in so many cases. 
not always organizers. Perhaps tha! 
is as it should be. Perhaps. Bu 
company and agency department 
have been trying to rectify it fo 
a good many years. 

Something like eighty percent o 
the business is being produced by 
twenty percent of the life under 
writers? In looking at these figure: 
there is a tendency to hold up th 
hands in holy horror at the ineffi 
ciency, plain dumbness, or down 
right laziness of the glaring eighty 
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percent of all life insurance agents. 
What are they doing all this time 
while their more astute and energetic 
fellows are so prosperous? 

Nobody seems to have taken much 
time, while looking at these percent- 
ages as applied to the business which 
is being written, to ask about their 
significance when applied to the busi- 
iess which is not being written. Yet, 
all these low percentage or non- 
producing men have been duly con- 
tracted, licensed and coached to 
write life insurance. There is some- 
thing to be gained by companies and 
general agents giving consideration 
to what an increase of thirty, fifty or 
a hundred percent in the production 
of even a part of these men would 
mean. What it would signify in the 
mass of business which is not being 

written at all. By anybody! 


A Vast Field 


There is a vast field, lying between 
the industrial life insurance writer, 
travelling his debit daily and picking 
up an occasional ordinary policy and 
that rare man who is producing two 
hundred thousand upward to a mil- 
lion, This entire half-worked field 
is the proper hunting ground of all 
those fellows who make up the eighty 
percent ; and who now get so little 
business. Large numbers of them, 
all over these United States, can be 
helped to increase their production 
the hoped for thirty, fifty or a hun- 
dred percent, or more. 

Their prospective customers are 
the millions of men and women scat- 
tered thickly throughout the thou- 
sands of smaller communities, small 
cities and even the country in every 
state in the Union who now have 
policies of one thousand to five thou- 
sand dollars. 

To repeat, this slow, or new agent 
has been contracted, licensed and 
coached. The other day an experi- 
enced man, who has seen a lot of this 
sort of thing, asked me, rather 
significantly I thought: “Who 
coaches the coach?” I didn’t answer 
him. I couldn’t, without seeming to 
step on the toes of a lot of perfectly 
g-od men. Men who are teaching 
agents to sell life insurance without 
first teaching them thoroughly and 
simply what life insurance is. Not 
in its figures entirely, but in its 
humanities as applied to this agent 


(Continued on the next page) 
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TEN YEAR QUALIFIERS 
Nate KaurMan.. . Shelbyville, Indiana 
Finck DorMAN ouston, Texas 
MALverRN Marks... Fort Worth, Texas 
H. Bruce Veazey. San Antonio, Texas 


QUALIFIERS FOR NINE YEARS OR LESS 


Harry M. Fleenor LeRoy L. Snyder Wilbur H. Nylen 

D. R. Johnson E. Lowell Rife Arthur M. Klinefelter 
W. Art Long Elmer Hansbarger Charles E. Taylor 
Eugene K. Druart Peter Scaffidi Robert E. Hansen 
Doyal E. Plunkitt 
Harry H. Huston 
Curt McClelland 


Iowa 

Arthur J. Goodman 
OxIO0 

Russell Farmer 


ILurNo1s 

Reginald E. Sheppard 
Kenneth P. Sheppard 
Stanley M. Krawczyk 
INDIANA 

George W. Anawalt* 
Louis M. Carr 

Julian W. Schwab 

W. G. McClelland 

A. R. Meyer 

Francis H. Davis 
Maurice A. Kennedy 


MICHIGAN 


Joseph J. Wendt 
Guy E. Fairfield 


TExas 


J. T. McClelland 
Edgar T. Russell 
C. B. Ingram, Jr. 
MINNESOTA Paul Hamon 


Ernest Herzog *Deceased 
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How Far Can a Frog Jump—Cont. 


himself, his neighbors, and the fu- 
tures of both. 

There is one thing more needful 
even than that, which should prob- 
ably come first to assist this man to 
get himself onto a bread-and-butter 
basis. Too much introspection is not 
a good thing, but a little healthy self- 
analysis seldom hurts. If he would 
quit looking at the “big fellow” long 
enough to get his own bearings, in 
his own home town, it might dawn 
upon him: “Why, that’s the way for 
me to do this thing! It is wonderful! 
The opportunity also is wonderful! 
And I haven’t even seen it because 
I have been spending too much time 
looking at those stars !”’ 

Now, how are you going to get 
him to come down to earth? How 
are you going to make him see that 
it is perfectly honorable to be a good 
journeyman workman rather than a 
big spectacular producer? How are 
you going to make him see that there 
are prospects all around him, right 
where he is now, instead of merely 
repeatedly telling him so? There is a 
difference. And the difference is 
within him ; nowhere else. How are 
you going to bring it out of him? 

It would be presumptuous to as- 
sume that anybody knows the full 
answer to that. If they did there 
would be no problem. But, the fact 
that the difficulty is about as acute 
now as it was thirty years ago, 
modified by different conditions of 


living, simply means that it has not 
been solved. Every contribution to 
the answer therefore is a help. 

Every known method, up to now, 
including company and_ general 
agency co-operation, advertising, 
diagramming, analysis of policies, 
dime savings banks and a kick in the 
pants seems to have been used. 
Educational courses, sales courses, 
agency meetings, sales congresses, 
contest stimulants, bulletins, pep 
letters, home office publications, 
booklets, lectures—far too much, 
maybe—have streamed forth for the 
bewildered moderate producer in 
this business. 

Still, he does not write enough 
business on the average to make for 
himself a living. Still, only twenty 
five out of each hundred stay in the 
business two years. Still, eighty per- 
cent of all life insurance agents pro- 
duce about twenty percent of com- 
pleted business each year, Why? 

Having tried most everything else, 
why don’t we get back to something 
simple? Why don’t we go honestly 
back to our first love; and prove a 
couple of things to this man? He 
must have had something the day he 
was given that contract, or have been 
a most wonderful salesman of him- 
self to convince the general agent 
that he had! 

Why don’t we prove to him, for 
example, that he does not need large 
opportunities, nor people with large 
incomes in order to be a successful 
life insurance man? Why don’t we 


HECK the opportunities for a 


General Agencies available . . 


write Robert W. Staton, Director of Agencies 


show him that while the earning of 
needed commissions is based upon 
selling his product, life insurance is 
so closely knit into the happiness of 
his neighbors that if he will study it 
always from that point of view he 
will become inspired with its help- 
fulness. 

That the formula, as far as he and 
these neighbors are concerned, is 
simplicity itself. That it is, honestly, 
only helping somebody to save his 
money while at the same time pro- 
tecting his family, Saving it is the 
only thing known to man which has 
always produced money at once, any 
time, dead or alive. strictly as prom- 
ised. That does not call for a lot of 
fuss and feathers! The whole thing 
is his answer to two questions: 
“Can you work hard? Can you tell 
the truth?” That’s all there is to 
life insurance success. 

Why don’t we work harder to help 
him find himself in this picture? 
Help him to find great respect for 
himself as a good journeyman work- 
man in this particular field? Why 
don’t we make him see that there is 
no royal road? That a simple effort 
from Monday morning until Satur- 
day noon, like any other business 
man or woman in his own town, 
probably, will deliver into his hands 
all of the things he wants for his 
happiness and support? 

Why do we continue to think that 
after we have taught him to read the 
rate book, the “guides” and learn a 
few things as to selling a policy, that 
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there is nothing more to be done by 
us as far as he is concerned? How 
far have we gone towards selling 
him to himself? How far, actually, 
towards making him see that not one 
in ten of his own neighbors knows 
what life insurance is, really, in spite 
of all that has been said and written 
about it? Knows, that is, as it ap- 
plies to his own trouble and hopes. 


Whose Fault It Is 


Why don’t we tell him plainly 
whose fault that is. That it is the 
fault of the uninformed or unthink- 
ing soliciting agent right in his own 
home town, who has not told those 
neighbors in simple fashion all about 
it. Is that too strong medicine for 
him to take? Is that an astonishing 
statement? Is it the truth? Can you 
prove it to him? If not, maybe you’d 
better look it up. 

We travel all around this idea and 
then find that some simple, hard 
working fellow, who knows nothing 
about life insurance excepting that 
it lends itself to exact honesty in 
business like nothing else does ; that 
it is a benefit to everybody who 
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An Even Lower Cost, More Flexible 
Mortgage Redemption Plan 


LNL’s new Mortgage Redemption Plan offers many ad- 
vantages to clients and agents alike. A rider that can be added 
to almost any basic contract, this new mortgage plan is a 
flexible package which can cover two or more needs. Its low 
cost is the result of level premiums which are payable for only 
80% of the rider’s protection period. And three-fourths of 
the plan’s initial protection can be provided by the low-cost 


rider. 


This highly flexible, low cost, multiple purpose Mortgage 
Redemption package is another reason for our proud claim 


that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Its ‘Name Indicates Its Character 








buys it; that there is no kick-back 
from dissatisfied customers; that 
hard work will yield him a living 
and a continually growing business, 
This fellow goes ahead and succeeds 
at it! 

He does it in an isolated way 
which always makes us exclaim at 
the unexpected result. Does what 
may easily be done in ten thousand 
places in this country! Provided 
only that we will stop trying to con- 
vince ourselves and this ordinary, 
lovable, honest, average agent that 
he is surely slated to be a great big 
bull frog. He can be happy and suc- 
cessful as a smaller frog right where 
he is! 

If we will really show him, repeat- 
edly, what every manager «xnows, 
that if he will persuade just one man 
this week to save even a couple 
of dollars a week, beginning this 
week ; and then if he, the agent, will 
do the same thing every week with 
some other man he will be doing 
a grand service and, incidentally, 
begin the making of a good living 
for himself, which will increase and 
grow as he increases and grows in 
breadth and depth, 


If we will take TIME to do this. 
If we will go back to first principles 
with him, repeatedly, and in an easy 
way convince him, first, that this 
is the greatest thing in the world, 
not that we just happen to think it 
is. That he can have a lot of satis- 
faction doing it if he will just stick 
to the simple idea of helping his 
neighbor; and that then, and not 
until then, he will widen his own 
circle and business if he wants to. 

Then, we will have done some- 
thing for him, as well as for his prob- 
lem of increasing the production of 
men who “sour” so quickly on the 
business, because they cannot make 
it yield them a living. 

More important, much more, we 
will have provided another fine chap 
with the inspiration of knowing that 
each morning he can dip into a new 
supply of enthusiasm, because it 
comes from simple things in this 
business. That he is really helping 
somebody; that his business will 
grow and grow and give him income 
and lasting satisfactions throughout 
a long life. 

Then, we shall begin to know how 
far a frog can jump. 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 
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The Official West Point and Annapolis 
Insurance Text Book 


$1.50 


Complete, up-to-date information 
on Government benefits and the 
gaps they leave unfilled! Indispen- 
sable in planning sound, saleable 
life insurance programs for of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel. Send 
for your copy today! 


MILITARY SERVICE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Telegraph Press Bidg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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it is believed, not be corporations 
subject to the section."* 

Still another plan which has been 
followed by at least one New York 
life insurance company is to acquire 
direct ownership of the equipment 
and simply lease it to the railroad 
without any provision for ultimate 
ownership by the railroad. The lack 
of availability of accelerated amorti- 
zation, provided for in 1950 by Sec- 
tion 124A of the Internal Revenue 
Code, is one of possibly several con- 
siderations making this method less 
attractive to railroads than the con- 
ditional sale and assignment method. 


Ship Loans 


Since 1947 Metropolitan’s partici- 
pation in tanker loans has aggre- 
gated something over $347,000,000 
at interest rates ranging from 3% 
to as high as 6% and with maturities 
from seven to twenty years. A typi- 
cal tanker loan might well be thought 
of as a development loan gone to 
sea. Its soundness depends pri- 
marily on the credit standing of the 
company to which the vessel is 
chartered. The loan may be said to 
be as good as the charter party se- 
curing it. 

Although the bond obligor must, 
of course, be an American (or 
Canadian) corporation for its bonds 
to be eligible for Metropolitan, for- 
eign construction, ownership, and 
registry, or one or more such factors, 
usually give rise to complications. 
The possibility of the impact of the 
law of any of many nations is im- 
plicit in the nature of a ship as se- 
curity. Frequently, particularly in 
cases of foreign ownership, demand 
notes of the owner corporation or 
corporations may be pledged to se- 
cure the bonds of the obligor cor- 
poration. The construction con- 
tracts, containing the builders’ 
guarantees, for a limited period, of 
workmanship and materials may 
also be pledged. The bonds may be 
further secured by the pledge of 
stock of any foreign owner corpora- 
tion and by the guarantees of the 
owners of the stock of the obligor 
corporation. 


14. Matter of N. Y. _R, RE. 
App. Div. 123, Sr | ee 
ar aff'd, 257 N. Y. 
(1921) 


Co. v. Flynn, 233 
Supp. i. (3rd 
553, 178 N. E. 791 


These elements of security or 
others in the varied combinations 
possible in different transactions, 
when added to the ship mortgage, 
the pledge of the charter party and 
other documents evidencing the con- 
tractual relationship (or “estate” 
in the case of the bareboat charter ) 
among the parties form a package to 
be kept intact until the bonds are 
paid. Ownership of each vessel by 
the American obligor corporation 
not only is a simplification, since its 
mortgage and assignment would 
then run directly to the bond trus- 
tee, but affords the advantages of 
American protection and eligibility 
for American coastwise trade. 

The ship mortgage is governed by 
the law }° of the country of registry 
of the ship and it is there that the 
mortgage is recorded and, when re- 
quired, from time to time refiled. 
American, Panamanian or Liberian 
registry is common. Notwithstand- 
ing the failure of these three coun- 
tries to join the “Brussels Conven- 
tion’ 1® providing for recognition of 
ship mortgages, American, Pan- 
amanian, and Liberian mortgages 
have to date, on principles of comity 
between nations, been given full 
faith and credit by all non-com- 
munist nations, subject to priorities 
provided for by the local law. 


Oil and Gas Production 


Oil and gas production doans con- 
stitute a subject matter for special- 
ists, but this paper would be incom- 
plete without some mention of them. 
In a period of high demand for gas 
and oil, and resulting great activity 
in that field, it is not surprising that 
there should have been a correspond- 
ing demand for oil and gas pro- 
duction loans. The separate deple- 
tion allowed for tax purposes against 
the respective revenues from sepa- 
rate economic interests in a particu- 
lar oil or gas reserve has served, in 
a period of skyrocketing tax rates, 
not only to stimulate the demand, 
but to complicate the procedures. 

Any such properly created econo- 
mic interest,—such as the landowner 
lessor’s royalty, overriding royalties 
reserved by a subletting lessee, the 


15. oe Ship Mortgage Act, 46 U. S. C. A. §911, 

t seq.; Panama Commercial Code, Art. 1512 

ps seq.; The Liberian Maritime Sede. Title 
Ill, as amended December 22, 9. 

16. The Brussels Convention is set forth in full 

in Benedict on Admiralty, Vol. 6, pp. 78-82. 





working interest of the lessee or sub- 
lessee (subject to the burden of the 
expenses of developing and operat- 
ing the property), oil or gas pay- 
ments (created by reservation or 
conveyance) giving a property right 
to receive specified portions of re- 
serves or stated sums of money 
(with accretions equivalent to inter- 
est) from such specified portions 
and not subject to satisfaction by 
means other than oil or gas produc- 
tion, or fractional interests in any of 
the foregoing,—may constitute all or 
a part of the required adequate se- 
curity for a corporate loan by a life 
insurance company. In Metropoli- 
tan’s experience, such loans have 
been secured by the mortgage of the 
working interest or of gas or oil 
payments, and in some cases by 
pledge of contracts to buy the oil or 
gas involved. 

Production loans secured by oil 
or gas payments are the more usual, 
and particularly for tax reasons 
greatly preferred by borrowers. 
For purposes of adequacy the mort- 
gaged payment should be larger 
than the loan. Under existing tax 
laws this type of loan works well, 
but of course a lien on the entire 
working interest is to be preferred 
by the lender. In the latter type of 
loan, the corporate purchaser of the 
working interest, after mortgaging 
it, resells the working interest and 
at the same time reserves a gas or oil 
payment, which is then sold, subject 
to the mortgage to another corpora- 
tion which assumes the mortgage 
debt. The ultimate owner of the 
working interest holds free to sell it 
subject to the mortgage lien and the 
gas or oil payment. If and when 
presently unresolved tax questions 
are favorably resolved, this latter 
type of production loan should be- 
come the more usual. 

During the professional lives of 
even comparatively young lawyers 
engaged in the work, the legal 
phases of life insurance investments 
have steadily grown more varied, 
complicated and interesting. The 
emphasis has shifted from city and 
farm real estate mortgages, and 
more or less standardized corporate 
and municipal securities publicly 
offered, to directly negotiated invest- 
ments of seemingly infinite variety. 
With continued insistence upon 
safety, flexibility and adaptability 
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have become the order of the day. 

With the legalization in 1928 of 
unsecured corporate obligations as 
investments for New York life in- 
surance companies, the extensive 
financing by them of industrial, com- 
mercial and financial concerns was 
greatly facilitated, and the exemp- 
tion in 1933 of transactions not in- 
volving any public offering from the 
Federal Securities Act accelerated 
the trend. 

The enactment in 1938 in New 
York of Section 84 and in 1946 of 
paragraph (h) of Section 81-7 of 
the Insurance Law providing re- 
spectively for the acquisition of 
housing and other income producing 
property, and the adoption in 1943 
of the New York Redevelopment 
Companies Law, certainly indicate 
that the New York legislature has 
cooperated with the life insurance 
companies in enabling them to meet 
the needs of those contributing to 
America’s growth, stability and con- 
tinued prosperity. 

The legislatures of other states 
have been equally cooperative, and 
in one respect twelve states, includ- 
ing such important insurance states 
as Connecticut, Illinois, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, have gone further by 
freeing companies incorporated un- 
der their laws from normal invest- 
ment restrictions as to a small per- 
centage of their assets, thus afford- 
ing additional but limited flexibility. 
Adoption of a similar leeWay or bas- 
ket type provision in New York, 
would enable companies subject to 
the law of that state to compete for 
certain investments on a more even 
basis with companies now operating 
under the more liberal provisions of 
other states. 


The contribution by lawyers to 
the development of new techniques 
in life insurance investments has 
proceeded in the light of existing 
statutes and case law and with the 
aid, where necessary, of new legis- 
lation. The background is one of 
business and economic change and 
needs, of which the lawyer requires 
understanding and appreciation if 
he is to be effective. In the light of 
the growing complexities in so many 
of the legal phases of life insurance 
investments the need of life insur- 
ance companies for broadly edu- 
cated, well trained and skilled invest- 
ment lawyers will not diminish. 
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AMERICAN ANNUITY Life Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Michigan 


New Company 


This company was incorporated September 11, 1928 
as a savings or investment association (not an insurance 
company) June 14, 1954. Conversion to a life insurance 
company was completed with a paid-in capital of $200,- 
000, par value $10, and surplus of $20,000. The 
company plans to write the usual forms of ordinary 
insurance. 


CAPITAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Reinsured by United 


The company has been reinsured by United Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Capital was organized eighteen years ago and has 
been specializing in weekly A & H, Hospitalization, 
and Life insurance. They have a field force of 350 
salesmen operating in the State of South Carolina only, 
and a weekly debit of over $100,000. 

As a result of this reinsurance United now has over 
$400,000,000 of Life insurance in force and approxi- 
mately $45,000,000 of assets. The premium income for 
the year will be in excess of $45,000,000. 

The Capital Life has a home office building in Colum- 
bia, and it is the intention of United to establish a 
southern home office in Columbia, South Carolina. 
United now has an eastern home office in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and is building a western home office in 
Los Angeles, California. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


New President 


The Board of Directors of Central National Life 
Insurance Co., Omaha, Nebraska, announce the ap- 
pointment of Harry H. Erdmann as President of the 
company and the resignation of Lyman Baldwin from 
the position of President. 
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Mr. Erdmann will also continue to serve as president 
of the Central National Insurance Co., which offers 
full coverage automobile insurance for finance, loan 
companies, and banks. 


CITADEL LIFE Insurance Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Correction Notice 


This company is listed in the 1954 Life Reports under 
North Carolina. According to the Department of In- 
surance, it is not licensed in that state although the 
executive offices are in Charlotte. Operations are 
confined to the state of South Carolina only. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANKS Life 


Insurance, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Director 


H. Holdridge, secretary and assistant treasurer, The 
Chelsea Savings Bank in Norwich, has been elected a 
director to succeed Seymour D. Peck. 


FARM BUREAU Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Package Plan 


The Farm Bureau Insurance Companies have an- 
nounced a plan to sell life insurance, mutual investment 
fund certificates, and retirement income in a package. 
Purchase of dividend-paying certificates in Mutual 
Income Foundation of Detroit, an affiliate of the in- 
surance companies, also qualifies the buyer for a life 
policy underwritten by the Farm Bureau Life Insurance 
Company, that will complete the payments on the 
certificates in the event of death. The retirement plan 
provides that at age 65, or even 60, MIF will begin 
to pay back the accumulated funds. A small amount 
will go toward paying for a life-income annuity to 
begin at 75. At that age, the retirement annuity begins 
to pay a fixed monthly income for life. 
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Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$188,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $82,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 

















JOHN HANCOCK Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Reorganizes Actuarial Department 


Two divisions of the actuarial department of: the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company have 
been reorganized to conform with the company’s new 
low-cost insurance program recently introduced. 

The regular ordinary insurance line of business has 
been subdivided into two new lines: (a) Select Ordi- 
nary, with a minimum base policy of $3,000, and (b) 
Ordinary, with a maximum base policy of $2,999, called 
the “Multiple Protection” series. In keeping with the 
change, the former Ordinary Insurance Division now 
becomes the Select Ordinary Insurance Division, and 
the former Monthly Debit Ordinary Division becomes 
the Multiple Protection Ordinary Insurance Division. 

The Select Ordinary Insurance Division, managed 
by George F. Wilson, will perform the actuarial de 
partment functions for the Hancock’s new Select Ordi 
nary and Pension Trust series of policies, and for al! 
Regular Ordinary insurance policies issued prior to 
the introduction of the New Program. Under the direc 
tion of Manager Alfred G. Odermatt, the Multiple 
Protection Ordinary Insurance Division will perform 
the actuarial department functions for all policies issued 
under the new Multiple Protection series, as well as 
for all other policies under the Monthly Debit Ordinary 
branch. 


MERCANTILE SECURITY Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


King elected Vice-President 


Z. P. “Buddy” King, most recently vice-president of 
the National Equity Life Insurance Company of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has been elected vice-president and 
agency director of the company. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Canadian Vice-President—New Director 


The Honorable Brooke Claxton, Minister of Nationa! 
Defense for Canada, has resigned his post in the 
Canadian government to become vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and _ general 
manager of its head office in Ottawa. In this capacit, 
he will be in charge of that company’s operation 
throughout Canada. 

G. Keith Funston, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has been elected a director of Metropolitan 
Life. This directorate is now Mr. Funston’s sole boar: 
of directors affiliation. 
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MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Enters Accident and Sickness Field 


The company recently announced its entry into the 
\ccident and Sickness field. Charles B. O’Connor for- 
merly associated with General Accident Companies, has 
heen appointed Manager of the Department. 


NEBRASKA NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 


New President 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
company, L. H. Graves, Jr., at year end executive vice- 
president of National Bankers Life of Dallas, was 
elected President. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Promotions 


A series of promotions, including the advancement of 
Manuel Gelles to actuary, and Charles M. Sternhell 
and Edward H. Sweetser to assistant vice presidencies 
has been announced by the company. 


OIL INDUSTRIES Life Insurance Company 
Houston, Texas 


Now Writing New Business 


The company is now writing new business. Since the 
April Life News capital and surplus have been increased 
to over $1,000,000. Present plans call for the writing 
of business on those in the oil industry in Texas. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Old Stockholders Suit 


The 18-year-old Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany case reached the California Supreme Court June 
22, when stockholders seeking to prevent the manage- 
ment from winning permanent control asked the high 
court to hear and decide their case, 
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NOW 16th... 


The ranking of companies published re- 
cently by The National Underwriter shows 
this Company moved up one place during 
1953 to become the 16th largest, based on 
total life insurance in force. 


As a matter of fact, . . we were the only 
company among the top thirty in the 
United States to improve its ranking last 
year. 


Not bad going, is it? 


The NATIONAL LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


S| 
Edwin W. Craig coon B Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 
Chairman Mire ano | President 











Old in years... 
young in outlook! 


Monumental Life’s record of growth over 
96 years indicates achievement and prog- 
ress. Yet we are not too old to listen to 
young ideas. Our Field Force is con- 
tinually consulted for up-to-date think- 


ing that will keep us young in the “sales 
kit.” 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office * Charles & Chase Sts. *¢ Baltimore 














cccccccs covccccs coccccce MAT IF TOO 


INVESTIGATE 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharin 
(These need only ex xplaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 47, on dividend aii 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 


OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$!,525,000.00 
$118.21 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 


Excellent territory 
Kansas, Nebraska, 











A Weekend ... a Week... a Month 


It's delightful in the Summer 
at the Lake-Breeze Cooled 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL—Chicago 


Offering a fabulous, new 


SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 


. A glamorous, Olympic-styled outdoor SWIMMING 
POOL... complete with Cabanas. Also Tennis Courts . 
putting greens . + garden walks ... shuffleboard ... dancing 
under the stars on the romantic Beachwalk and the beautiful 
Marine Dining Room. 


ENJOY A GLORIOUS VACATION OR HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
in Chicago, with its wonderful outdoor attracticns, including 
National League Baseball games at nearby Cubs Park and 
Grant Park Concerts featuring famous artists. 








EDGEWATER BEAth HOTEL 


5300 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO 40 
TELETYPE—CG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
and home of the 


Marine Dining Room 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING 
AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA" 











PATRIOT LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Elects Executive Vice-President 


Robert E. Shalen has been elected executive vice 
president and director of the company, a subsidiary of 
C.1.T. Financial Corporation. 


RYUKYUS Life Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Naha, Ryukyu 


New Company 


The company was founded a little more than a year 
ago with a capital of $50,000. It is a stock company 
with the United States Government owning 51 per 
cent and Okinawans owning the remainder. The 51 
per cent now held by the U. S. will eventually be placed 
in Okinawan hands. The home office is located in 
Naha, capital of the Ryukyu’s on Okinawa. It employs 
237 sales representatives, has a monthly payroll of 
$3,000 and does business only with the Ryukyu native 
population who number some 750,000. 


SUPERIOR LIFE Insurance Company 


Florence, South Carolina 


New Company 


This company was licensed May 26, 1954 and began 
business with paid-in capital of $100,000 and contributed 
surplus of $25,000. The president is Phil ‘Stephenson. 


THE UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New Treasurer 


Douglas A. Warner, Jr. assumed the duties of treas- 
urer July 1, to succeed W. C. Dunkhorst, who requested 
retirement. Stuart R. Garrison, also an assistant treas- 
urer, was elected assistant vice president effective tlie 
same date. 


Elects New Medical Director 


Dr. Edward Kuck was elected Medical Director 
of The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cii- 
cinnati, at a recent regular monthly meeting of the 
Company’s Board of Directors. He succeeds Dr. 
Charles Maertz, Medical Director since 1946, who 
requested retirement. 
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WEST COAST Life Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


New Dividend Scale 


The company has announced an increase in the divi- 
lend scale for policies issued prior to January 1, 1948, 


io become effective July 1, 1954. 
ee 


a wm en . . ° a 

The new scale applies to all policies issued on the 
American Experience table prior to the adoption of 
the company’s rate book based upon the CSO table 
and reflects lower unit expenses and improved mortality 
experience and in the aggregate will result in an in- 
crease in dividends of 13 percent over the present scale. 





company developments 


(Continued from page 5) 


INDIANA Admitted 
Fidelity Interstate Life Ins. Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distrort. Bete). INS. CO. 5 sien cacaene. cess Detroit, Mich. 
Farmers New World Life Ins. Co. ........ Seattle, Wash. 
Fidelity Life Association Fulton, Ill. 
ee, Pate, OR. 6 ix caccociseuswunes Houston, Texas 


KANSAS Licensed 
Midland Empire Life Ins. Co. ............/ Atchison, Kan. 


Admitted 
Midland National Life Ins. Co. .......... Watertown, S. D. 


MARYLAND Licensed 
Rc A NN CEOS ace osc -wiec a und seem eieisincin’s Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
mostn GContral Life Ine: Co. oi... 60s eceee St. Paul, Minn. 


MINNESOTA Admitted 
ee EARP ENB CO..«< o0.wiere-earr eer ernie a0 New York, N. Y. 


MISSOURI Admitted ; 
Independence Life and Accident Ins. Co. ....Louisville, Ky. 


NEBRASKA Admitted 
Farmers New World Life Insurance Co. ....Seattle, Wash. 
National Equity Life Insurance Co. ...... Little Rock, Ark. 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ....Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Examined 
Guarar:tee Mutual Life Company Omaha, Neb. 


NEW YORK Examined 
Columbian Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Binghamton, N. Y. 
oe Ee a New York, N. Y. 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. ......... Binghamton, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA ~— Examined 
North Carolina Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Durham, N. C. 


OREGON _ Licensed 
Insurance Co. of Oregon Portland, Oregon 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Federal Life & Casualty Co. .......... Battle Creek, Mich. 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
Federal Security Ins. Co. ........... Salt Lake City, Utah 


Withdrew 
Valeo: Bie B.S, «<5 s sinc dis baa tecniots 30 San Antonio, Texas 


Title Change 
New World Life Ins. Co. now 
Farmers New World Life Ins. Co. ........Seattle, Wash. 
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Beneficial 


THOUGHTS 


Thought of this lately? 


Get a man to talk about himself, his 
business, his family, his home, his 
hobby, or anything else that interests 
him. He loves it—you make a friend 
—and chances are that it will turn 
up a need for life insurance. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
David O. McKay, Pres. Salt Lake City - Utoh 
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COMPLETE coverage at 
an extremely LOW rate 
means MORE SALES 
with this EXCLUSIVE 
United Policy 


@ Non-Cancellable 
@ Endow nent at Age 65 Accident Benefit 


@ Protection to Age 65 @ Non-Cacellable 
@ Double Indemnity Health Benefit 
Death Benefit @ Hospitalization or 
@ Triple Indemnity Nurse Coverage 
Death Benefit @ Waiver of Premium 
For particulars write WM. D. HALLER, 


Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cencord, New Hampshire — 

















NEW YORK 
T. F. Troy, General Manager 
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Dividend and Related Actions ‘ 
Editors’ Corner Aug. 
eS I so vcnec6'0.66.0deesab beeeeseecmditenses July 
Insurance and Mutual Funds 

Life Insurance Stocks 

Leading Companies 1953 

Open Season 


Revision of Section 213 Apr. 
 ._ £ 2.” — 22S Seen eae mee nt se) May 
Twenty Year Net Costs 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Basic Approach, A—-Dr. S. S. Huebner Apr. 
Better Job, A—Lowis W. Dawson ......ccccccccccccccucccces May 
Budget, The—Herbert F. Walton ...............0...+++.-+-Mar, 
Business Insurance Agreements—Harry S. Redeker 

Claim Administration—John G. Kelly ..........ccccceceeeee Mar. 
Curing Management Ills—W. N. Mitchell 


Major Medical Expense—Morton D. Miller .. 

Mortality Trends Edward A. Lew . 
Mortgage Market, The—Henry H. Edmiston f 
Non-Cancellable Trends and Outlooks—Richard H. Morse .. 
Non-Can is The Answer—Alfred W. Perkins 

Occupational Underwriting—Morris Pitler 

On The Right Track—George W. Warnecke 

Post Claim Underwriting—D. B. Alport 
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Spirit of Management, The—William Breiby 
Tax Revision Bill—Meyer M. Goldstein .........-.seeeeeeeed Aug. 


Washington Viewpoint, A—Zugene M. Thoré June 2 
Welfare Funds—Alfred J. Bohlinger 


OFFICE METHODS 


Annual Statement, The—Joseph R. Glennon 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason 

Audits and Controls—larry W. Kenney 

MIE (4 ba cea eas Vara nk hue bso ose ccnien awies wee en cele ede sink oe tee Aug. 
Centralized Hiring—Frank J. Canfield ..........cceeeececeeed Aug. 4 
Data Handling—Burtt A. Dutcher .......ccccccessececccccee Mar, ¢ 
“Horse and Buggy” Letters Apr. © 
How to Allocate Time—Guy Fergason ............eeceeeeeeed Aug. 45 
How to Analyze Methods—Guy Fergason 

How To Be Objective—Guy Fergason 

How to Delegate Duties—Guy Fergason ; 
eal Bean ae fH, Be, errr ce June 37 
Management Development—/John S. Clarkson . ' 
Microfilm Predictions—George L. McCarthy . 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 

Office Equipment Directory 

Premium RBilling—G. A. Ecklund 

Responsibility Accounting—/rving L. Wood 

Too Simple ?—Robert B. Savage 

Work Distribution—Gun Ferqason 

Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow—Frank L. Rowland .... 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Activating the Average Agent—Ren F. Hadley 
Building A Sales Organization—I/arold J. Weir 
sus’ness Bui'ders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (monthly) 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—A merican College 
Part A—Life Insurance Fundamentals .......... Mar. 93, Apr. 


Best’s Life News 








Part B—General Education ........ 
Part B—General Education (Cont. a 
Part C—Law Trusts, and Taxes 
‘low Far Can a Frog ‘Jump—Guy D. Doud 
ideas That Sell—P. W. Stade 
investment Aspect, The—M. Albert Linton 
It’s My Business—Karl Bach 


Manpower—Charles Schaa 


(nderwriter is a Salesman, The—William H. Harrison May 45 
Why Agents Become Ex. -Agents—Robert McKee Smith . 


Write Your Own Ticket—A. Jack Nussbaum 


Br i 
EES Ras * 5 ovvevouly 21 
aise etie atu sinleve-a-6 sa 


Longer Term Outlook, The—BE. ‘A. Roberts ..: 
Love Writes It—lMoward Riordan .........+.. 


oo s0eceey cO 
June 61 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. 57 Accident and Health Developments 


20 Company 


Developments 


73 I EE foe 3 0 Sts borne eweiedee Wewsee'eee wee wee se ene 


.15 Home Office and Field Appointments 


Life Sales 
Miscellany 

*, 21 New Publications 
Policy Changes 
..Apr. 100 


June 53 Sales 


Reports on Companies 


insurance Stock Quotations 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 1954) 


Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 
(President Celebrates 60th emates ~ yo 
‘eb. 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Writes Vermont State Group) ...Jan. 71 
(Officers Promoted) Apr. 103 
American Annuity Life, Lansing 
(New Company) 
American Country Life, llouston 
(Merges and C hanges Title) 
American General Life, Houston 
(Delaney l’romoted) 
American Guaranty Life, Portland 
(Company Declared Solvent) 
American Investors Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Appointed Vice President) July 67 
American Life, Wilmington 
(New President Appointed) Feb. 67 
American United Life, Indianapolis 
(New Medical Director) June 91 
Austin Life, Austin 
(Promotions) ie May 111 
Bankers Life & Casu: alty, 
(Forms Special Division) 
jankers Life, Lincoln 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 103 
Bankers National, Montclair 
(Declares 5% Dividend) July 67 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) July 67 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees, 


Chicago 
Mar. 103 


(Expansion Program) 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
(New President and Board Chairman) 
ar. 10. 
Boston Mutual, Boston 
(Elects President) 
(New Board Chairman) 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas Ae ty 
(Officers Elected) Mar. 103 
Calhoun Life, Columbia 
(New Company) Apr. 103 
California Life, Oakland 
(Increases Capital) Jan. 71 
California-Western States, meee 
(Sale Opposed) . pr. 103 
(Stock Purchase Offer Withdrawn). _— 91 
Canada Life, Toronto 
(Promotions) . 67 
Capital Life, Columbia 
(Reinsured) . 9 
Capital National, Houston 
(New Company) ae 
Central Agnetions. Lubbock 
(Reinsured, See Citizens Security) Jan. 72 
Central National Life, Omaha 
(New President) . 2 
Citadel Life, Charlotte 
(Correction Notice) . 9 
Citizens Security, Lubbock 
(Reinsures Central American) ... 
Citizens Standard, Corpus Christi 
(New Company) 
Commercial Benefit, Phoenix 
(Revises Charter) 
Continental Life, Fort Worth 
(New Vice-President) 
Colonial Life, Fast Orange 
(Declares Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend Declared) 
Columbia General Life, eoemuonney 
New Company) 
Columbia Life, Washington 
(New Company) .........00. ae 
Connecticut Gane Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) 
Connecticut Mutual, Ilartford 
Staff Promotions) Fe 
Connecticut Savings Ranks. Hartford 
(Adds New Agency Bank) .......May 1 
(New Director) 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Elects Officers) 
Crown Life, Toronto 
(Hill Appointed Vice President) pee 73 
(Appointments) Mar. 103 
Detroit Mutual, Detroit 
(Converted to Legal Reserve) ....Feb. 67 
Durham Life, Raleigh 
(Official Changes) 
Eastern Life, New York — 
(Offer to Purchase Stock) June 91 
(Elects Vice-President) July 67 
Equitable Life, Washington 
(Bai'ey New Actuary) ...... -....May 111 
Equitable Society, New York 
(Directors Elected) 


..Apr. 104 
.--May 111 


For August, 1954 


(Hogg Joins Society Mar. 103 
Farm Bureau Life, Columb 

(Package Plan) 79 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle cae 

(New Directors Elected) Apr. 104 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 

(New Company) Jan. 73 
Fidelity Interstate Life, Philadelphia 

(New Company) May 111 
Fidelity iauteal Vite, Phiiadeiphia 

(Elects New Actua 


sibiewcluate Mar. 103 
..June 91 


Apr. 104 


First American Life, "Houston 
(Elects Vice President) 
Frontier Life, Dallas 

(New Company) 
General American, St. 

(New Board Chairman) 

(Walter W. Head Dies) ...... 
Gibraltar Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) 
Great Charter, Arlington 

(New Company) . 74 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Inereases Capital Stock) » 44 

(New Officers) pr. 1 

(Elects Executive Vice-President) . Fane 91 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(New Benefits for Agents) ..-Mar. 103 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 

(Executive Lromotions) Apr. 105 
Guaranty Savings Life, en 

(New Vice-President) . May 111 
Guaranty Union: Life, Beverly Ilills 

(Industrial Business Transferred) 

May 111 

(Executive Promoted) June 92 
Guardian Life, New York 

(lIlome Office Vromotions) .-Feb. 68 

COPETOE. THEE coceneccvcveceeced Apr. 105 

(Superintendent Upheld) July 67 
Home Life, New York 

(Elects Vice-Presidents) Feb. 68 

(Cameron Retires) June 92 
International Service Life, ¥ ort Worth 

(New Company) 

(Elects New Ollicers) 

International Workers Order, New York’ 
(Reinsurance Considered) 
Jefferson National Life, EY og 

(Elects New Officers) Feb. 68 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(New  Vice-lPresidents) 
(New Promotions) .... 
(Actuarial Dept. Reorganized) .... 
Kenesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 
(New Company) 
Kentucky Home Mutual, “Louisville 
(Elects New President t) Fe 
Liberty Life, 


Greenville 
(To Build New Home Office) 5 
(Construction on H. O. Started). ioe. "105 
Life of Georgia, Atianta 
(New General Counsel) 
(Elects New Officers) ... June 92 
Life Insurance Co. of N. A.. Wittnington 
Title Changed) ne 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Stockholders Dividend) 
(Flects New President) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 
(Changes for 1954 Life Reports) 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New Seeretary-Treasurer) 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
Officers Promoted) 
(Execentive Promotions) 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(King Elected Vice-President) 
Metropolitan Life. New York 
(To Build New 11.0, Additions) . 
(Vice-Presidents Appointed) 
(Releases Annual Statement) . 
(New Vice-President in Canada— 
New Director) Aug. 80 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Elects President) 5 
(Enters Accident & Sickness Hieta) 


ug. 81 

Ministers Life & Casualty, ant <7 

(Tripp Named President) ...... Mar. 105 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Tsland 

(New Investment Manger) 

(Flects New President) . 
Municipal Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 

(New Company) ee 

(New Company) . 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 


..July 68 


. Aug. 80 


a 76 
Feb. ¢9 


(New Officers Elected) Mar. 105 
(To Move Farm Investment Dept.) 
Apr. 106 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 
(Insurance for Smaller Groups)..June 92 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) 
(Reinsures A & H Business) 
National Health & Life, Fort Worth 
(Reinsures A & H Business) 
National Life, Montpelier 
(New Agency Vice-President) 
(Promotions) 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Elects Vice-President) 
(Stock Dividend Declared) 
Nebraska National Life, Lincoln 
(New President) ...............-Aug. 81 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(New Vice-President) ............ June 94 


‘New World Life Insurance Co., Seattle 


(Elects New iene and Promotes 
Officers) Feb. 
(Changes Name) .. July 69 

New York Life, New York 
(Elects New Vice-Presidents) tere 112 
(Executive Promotions) . 81 

Nippon Life, Osaka 
(1953 Annual Report) 

North American Life, Chicago 
(Promotes Officers) ‘ 

North American Reassurance, 
(New President) 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(New Actuary) 

Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Jones New President) 
(Collecting Premiums Through 

Banks) 

Oil Industries Life, Houston 
(New Company) 

(Now Writing New Business) 

Pacitic Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Offer Refused) 
(Mutualization Approved) 
(Old Stockholders Suit) ..........Aug. 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Appoints Actuary & Controller) 


May 112 
Patriot Life, New York 
(Elects Vice-President) .......... Mar. 106 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) 


Apr. 107 
New York 
Mar. 105 


Feb. 70 


Apr. 107 
. Aug. 81 


-July 70 


.Feh. 70 
“May 114 


Aug. 82 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
Philadelphia 
(Guarantee Shares 
d) 
(Special Cash "Divide 
y 
Postal Life, New York 
-May 113 
NOW COMME: ccerccesescoccess May 
it) 
Provident ieateel Life, Philadelphia 
(Now Legal Reserve) 
(Elects New Officers) 
Puritan Life, Providence 
(Change in — May 114 
Ryukyus Life, Naha 
New York 
(New Agency Pan 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
P .-Apr. 108 


(New Executive Vice-President) .Mar. 106 
Pennsylvania Life, Health & Accident, 
(Increases Capital) Ma 
Pennsylvania Mutual uate, Philadelphia 
So ne 
Philadelphia iets, Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividen 
nd) Apr. 
Plymouth Mutual Life, ne 

(New Company) May 113 

(Sells Home Office Building) 

Provident Bankers Insurance, Dalias om 
Provident Life, ‘Bismarck 

(New Presider Mar. 106 

(West Promoted) Apr. 107 
Prudence Life, Chicago 
Prudential, Newark 

(D’Olier Dies) 

(New Union Contract) 

(Limits Group Activity) 

Bruce Promoted) May 113 
Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President) ............ June 94 

(New Company Bs 
Savings Bank Life, 

Security Benefit Life, Topeka 

(Abrahams Elected President) .. 

(, Rurr Retts New President) 

(Promotions) 

(New Administrative V. 
Security Standard, Dallas 


85 





(New Company) 
Shenandoah ite, Roanoke 
(Suit Filed) 
South African Mutual. 
Annual Report) 
South Coast Life, Beaumont 
(Control Purchased) 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Constructing Large Development) 


Cape Town 


eb. 71 
.-Apr. 108 


May 114 


une 95 


pane New Vice-President) 
Boat western Life, Dallas 
(Promotions) 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas 
(New Company) 
State Life, Indianapolis 
(New Blections) ees ane gig Mar. 107 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(To Build New Home Office) Feb. 71 
Sunland Golden Life, Cisco 
(Change in Title) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Interest on Deposits) 


J 


Superior Life, Florence 
(New Company) A 

Teachers Ins. & Annuity, New York 
($3,750,000 Grant) 

Union Bankers Life, Dallas 
(New Company) J 

Union Casualty & Life, Mt. Vernon 
(Licensed in Louisiana) 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Appointments ) 

Union Labor Life, New York 
(Promotions) 3 
(New Vice President) ...........Mar. 107 

Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(New Agency Vice-President) 

Union Standard Life, Houston 
(New Company 

United Insurance, Chicago 
(Elects Officers) 

United Services Life, Washington 
(Elects New Officers ) pr. 

United States Government, Washington 

(Dividends) 


. -Apr. 109 
May 114 


United States Life, New York 
(Head Blected Actuary) is 
(Liberalizes Agency Contracts) ...June 95 

Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Carlson Elected Vice-President) -May 115 

Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 
(New Company) 

Washington Life, Lafayette 
(Converted to Stock Basis) 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Executive Promotions) 

(New Dividend Scale) 

Western American Life, Reno 
(Company Sold) 

Western Fidelity Life, Fort — 
(Reinsures Professional Life) . 

Western ——_ Life, Midland — 
(New Company) 

(Elects Vice- , EES 

Woodmen Central, Lincoln 
(To Build New HH. O. Building) .. 

World Insurance, Omaha 
(Correction Notice) 


-June 95 


June 9 
June 96 


Mar. 107 


American National, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, . 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, 
California-Western States, Sacramento, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Div.) Rochester, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
tsterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Gabriel, A. G., ag Mich. 

Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Cal. 
Great Southern Life. Houston, Texas 
Groves, E., New Orleans, La. 

Guardian Life, New York, N. Y 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
International Business Machines Corp., 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. 
Liberty Life, Greenville, mh Se 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Ja. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, lowa 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Metropolitan Life, New York, 
Military Service Publishing Co., 


Galveston, 


Cc onn. 


Springfield, Mass. 
= 


Harrisburg, 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 


Paul, Minn. 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ............... 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 
Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 


National Cash Register Co., 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
Little 


National Old Line, 


Ohio 
Tenn. 
Rock, Ark. 


Dayton, 


National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 


Nelson and Warren, 


New World Life, 


St. Louis, 
Seattle, 


Mo. 
Wash. 


New York Life, New York, N. 


Northwestern Mutual Life, 


Milwaukee, WO Wine Rear mainata Back C over 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Occidental Life, 
Ohio National Life, 


Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Cincinnati, 


Ohio 


Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
Pan American Life, New a — 
Worcester 
Bismarck, N. D. 


Paul Revere Life, 
Provident Life, 


Cal. 


Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), Rochester, 


Republic 


Shenandoah Life, 


Shirley Savoy Hotel, 
Southland Life, Dallas, 
Frank M., 


Speakman, 


National Life, 
Royal Typewriter Co., 


Dallas, Texas 
New York, N. Y. 


Roanoke, Va. 
Denver, 


Colo. 
Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. 


Sun Life, Montreal, 


Canada 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 


United Life & Accident, 


Concord, 


United Services Life, Washinetiny Bc. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 


Wisconsin 


National Life, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., 


Pa. Woodward, 


New York, i a & 


Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 


Best’s Life News 





These Life of Virginia Representatives 


Have Earned The 1954 Quality Award! 


Life of Virginia congratulates its 1954 Quality Award 
Winners. By meeting the qualifications established by 
LIAMA and NALU these life underwriters have provided 
invaluable service to their policyholders, rewarded 
themselves, contributed to the advancement of their company 
and brought honor to the profession of life underwriting. 


Claire Bachmann (Miss) 
C. S. Bateson 

A. L. Chavis 

Frank G. Childress 
James A. Coleman 
Frank T. Cranor, Jr. 
Paul S. Culpepper 

J. D. DeVilbiss 
Ferdinand J. Dunne 
W. E. Durham 

Emory G. Fisher 
George H. Fletcher, Jr. 
James F. Floyd 
Aubrey M. Foltz 
Nelson B. Freeman 

G. L. Gallion 


Harry Grundy, Jr. 
Talmadge R. Hagler 
Bernard L. Hardy 
Eston A. Harris 
Jed G. Harris 
Robert W. Henry 

T. Braxton Horsley 
Lewis W. Hundley 
J. A. Jamison, Jr. 
W. C. Jones 

R. L. Jordan 

Albert E. Killian 
Robert T. Marlin 
Carl A. Marsh 
Harry W. Meadows 
E. Landon Meredith 


Sam Montgomery 


Jack A. Parker 
Reaumur C. Preece 
F. P. Redman 

Abe Richman 

Billy Richman 
William I. Rosenthal 
Howard E. Smith 
Louis P. Stickley 





Frank L. Summers 
Walton T. Taylor 
Beverly F. Warren 
Malcolm H. Webb, Jr. 
Richard A. Wilkins 
Daniel L. Williams 
W. P. Wootton 
George W. Wray 
George R. Mackey, Jr. 


THE LIFE Crseronce Company 


OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND » ESTABLISHED 1871 
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ite insurance is made to order 


for impatient young men. 


A message of encouragement tv all 


who are planning their futur: s 
EDWARD R. VALEN™INE 


Chairman of the Board, 
J. W. Robinson’s famous 


West Coast department stor 


““T HAVE a Suggestion to make to the 
young man interested in finan- 
cial security. Let him take a pencil 
and add up the total amount of noney 
he can reasonably expect to ear 1 from 
now until he is sixty-five. 
‘He wiil be surprised at how. large 
a sum it is. Even with all pred :ctable 
living expenses taken out, it con bea 
sizable estate. 


*‘When a young man thinks >f this 
great potential earning valu: asa 
property to be protected again:t loss, 
just as he insures his house and car, 
he is on the way toward financial se- 
curity ror himself and his dependents, 

“Happily, he need not trust toa 
long life and good fortune to make 
his estate an actuality. For here is 
where iife insurance serves the im- 
patient voung man. By the stroke of 
a pen, and with the help of an 
rienced life insurance agent, he im- 
mediately creates an estate that might 
otherwise be years in the making.” 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL /GENT 
CAN HELP SOLVE YOUR PRO3LEM 


Y character, ability, and tr cining, 
Northwestern Mutual agents «re well 
qualified. Many have earned the « -signa- 
tion of Chartered Life Underwrit:’. 
Why do they choose to repres nt this 
company? It is one of the world’s argest, 
has over 97 vears’ experience, and «ccepls 
applications only through its own agents. 
Because of its unique advanta ‘es, it- 
cluding iow net cost, nearly half he new 
policies issued go to present policy ‘olders. 
For a sound review of your  ecuril) 
plans, cail a Northwestern Mutuc agent. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Valentine's life insurance holdings are 
an important part of his security program. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL ZY Lsurance Compan 


uM NS 





APPEARING IN: TIME, JULY 19 AND AUGUST 16; IN NEWSWEEK, SEPTEM"ER 27 & AUGUST 25; IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING, NOVEMBER 








